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HEATING APPARATUS. 


A gentleman went into Mr. 
Spurgeon’s church on a cold day. 
It was so comfortable he asked Mr. 
Spurgeon if he. could see the heat- 
ing apparatus. The answer was, 
“Yes, you call here at 5 p. m. and I 
will show it to you.” 

At the appointed hour the stran- 
eer was led to the door of a large 
room, where he saw over three 
hundred young men on their 
knees in prayer. “There,” said Mr. 
Spurgeon, “is our heating appar- 
atus. These young men are pray- 
ing for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the evening service.” 


It is said a new sexton in Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church approach- 
ed him one Sunday morning and 
said: “Mr. Beecher, if I see people 
in the congregation asleep shall I 
so and wake them?” “No,” re- 
sponded Mr. Beecher, “go down to 
the platform and wake the preach- 
er.” Good advice, that; if the 
preacher keeps awake the congre- 


gation will hardly go to sleep. 


OTTO FLEISSNER, 


Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig, 
Germany. 
Voice, Piano. 


Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 
Church, S. F. Director of Music State Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Blind. Residence, 2514 
Octavia St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


ie 
Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 


Classical, Literary and Scien- 
tific. 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Fall term opens September 20th, 
a For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 

ent, 


REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 
1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 311. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


J. R. D.D. 
S. R. JOHNSTON, PH.D, 
Principals. 


WILLIAM M. LADD, 
President 
Board of Trustees. 


PORTLAND ACADEMY 
: PORTLAND, OREGON. | 
Organized 1889 


Twelfth year opens 17th September, 1900. 


The work of the Academy covers the instruc- 
tion of Primary, Grammar and Secondary 
grades. Boys and Girls received at the earliest 
school age and fitteu for College. Advanced 
work is done in Latin. Greek, French, German 
Mathematics, English Literature, Physics, an 
Chemistry. 

For Catalogue, address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 


Portland, Oregon, 


MOUNT TASALPAIS 


Military Academy 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M.,, 
Head Master 


MILLS 


The Oldest 


Protestant Schoo! tor Girls on the Pocilic Goast 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co.,, Cal. 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84: Donohoe 
Building, San Francisco. 


Rare 


Thirty-fourth Year 


Septemb:r 18,1899, - June 20, 1900 
OREGON SYNODICAL COLLEGE 


Collegiate Preparatory, Commercial, Music and 
Normal Courses. 


Board and Tuition for $90 a year in advance, 
Expenses at lowest possible figure consistent 


with a high standard of work. New Student 
Club. House. 


An ideal place for a Christian Education. 


WALLACE HOWE LEE. A. M , President. 


| Albany, Oregon, 
Send for Catalogue. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day School for 


Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and commodious 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It gives full Seminary and 
College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music in all its branches, ard art. dab 


It is an accredited school to t 
Rev. Edward B. Church, A.M. 


¢ universities, For further information address the Principal 
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REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, M.A.., 
Editor. 


REV. E. WoODWARD BROWN, 
Associate Editor. 


JOHN FORSYTH. 
Lessee and Business Mitie ge:. 


Eritoriaf. 


By a happy adjustment of Di- 
vine Providence the portals of 
the fair City of God have opened to admit 
three mighty men whose summons “from la- 
bor to refreshment” came almost simultane- 
ously. The Congregationalists are not alone 
in felicitating the happy servants of God now 
in their home with the Lord. Behrends, the 
strong, thoughtful, up-to-date, yet sound 


The Three 
Nighties. 


preacher, drawing to the sanctuary a great 
and steady-coming throng of those given to 


thoughtfulness, culture and works of Chris- 
tian benevolence—his place was somewhat 
unique, and a competent successor may not be 
easily found. His earlier experiences in the 
Baptist Church gave him that breadth of view 
and that charming spirit of charity which made 
his words welcome to many in his later labors. 
God rests in him a valiant man. 


The Nestor Since 1846 the name of Dr. R. 
of Brooklyn. S Storrs has been a household 
word in the City of Churches. Preachers 
might come and preachers might go, but it 
seemed that the quiver of Dr. Storrs was to 
furnish silver arrows forever. The Church of 
the Pilgrims has long enjoyed in its lucid and 
learned occupant such a benediction as rested 
upon our own church on Madison Square in 
the borough of Manhattan, where for two- 
score years a man of like spirit and of quite 
similar gifts gave dignity, power and grace to 
all the functions of a useful religious organiza- 
tion, still full of proud recollections of their 
former pastor and our own beloved instructor, 
Dr. William Adams, late President of Union 
Theological Seminary. 


The third of the three mighties 
of Andover. jately entered into Life is Prof. 
Edwards A. Park, D.D.; who was given to live 
below over one and ninety years. He was a 
mighty leader of thought, and of men of the 
higher type which has made New England 
famous. Forty years editorial work on the 


The Strong 
Man 


Bibliotheca Sacra, and after other learned oc- 
cupation—a professorship at Andover The- 
ological Seminary, from 1836 to ’81—gave 
the 


world a chance to feel the vast 


power of a_ kindly spirit, profound in 
its mental and _ spiritual attainments. We 
never heard him pulpit but 
once. It was in the historic old First 


(Baptist) church in Providence, R. I., and over 
thirty years have passed, but the memory of 
that kind, intellectual face of the man with a 
message abides with us still. What a debt 
American civilization and the Church of 
Christ owes to the New England of the past! 
These do rest from their labors, but their 
works follow them. The good seen in many a 
Western city was brought there as good seed, 
raised on the granite hills and in the green 
valleys of the six noble states—the nursery of 
Divine Providence for the out-planting of our 
entire domain. 

American Lead- |t is a matter of congratulation 

ors In China. that the leaders of our forces in 
China are men of such resources and experi- 
ence. From an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with Rear Admiral Kempff and Captain 
Bowman H. McCalla, we feel sure that a wise, 
tactful, yet vigorous conservation of Ameri- 
can interests will be secured. When orders 
came to send so wise and capable an officer as 
Admiral Kempff to Guam, so many friends 
protested to the department that he ought to 
have a place suited to one of such long and 
successful administration that the Secretary 
of the Navy generously revoked the orders 
and made him commandant of the Pacific 
Station at Mare Island. By a happy and un- 
expected contingency, this officer who ‘hhad no 
chance to reveal his strength of resources at 
the front in the Hispano-American struggle, 
now is in command of our most conspicuous 
fleet. A rare knowledge of details, extensive 
erasp upon naval developments, a rare atten- 
tion to the well-being of subordinates, and a 
rigid, fearless administration of justice, which 
secures the approval of those condemned, a 
steadiness of nerve and an intense devotion 
to our flag and our institutions, are elements 
in his make-up which we have learned in years 
of contact with this officer, upon whose shoul- 
ders now rests such a large responsibility. 


| 
The Leader Captain McCalla, of the U. S. 
on hens S. Newark, now leading the 
American land forces in China, is a military 
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man from the topmost hair of his head to 
the soles of his feet. He is a whole regiment 
in himself. He is not a mere warrior, but 
a most courteous, affable Christian gentle- 
man. He is the inventor of a special system 
of naval evolutions in fleet operations, upon 
which he has lectured at the Naval War Col- 
lege. We held several religious services on 
the Newark several months ago, and never 
was our company madé more welcome on 
a man-of-war than by this good and eminent 
official. That God may give both of these men 
wisdom and guidance and his protecting care 
will be the prayer of many hearts. 


We do not wish to grumble, but we wish 
sometimes that we could cease for a season 
to be a part of a machine which must run ev- 
ery week. We should like to take in more 
good things than we now can. Lately we 
should have gone out towards Modesto, and at 
Islip’s Grove we should have rejoiced with the 
pupils of Miss Thompson, in the sylvan scene 
so nicely described in a local paper, and it 
would have been a treat to hear good Elder 
Thompson speak on education—he that always 
goes to Synod with an oat-cake in his mouth, 
ten noble children left behind him, and a whole 
lot of real Christian charity in his Caledonian 
bosom. But we could not go. Possibly some 
of the good things which we miss here will be 
re-enacted in Paradise on an improved scale, 
and we won't have to edit The Occident there, 
for wireless telegraphy and visible speech will 
there take its place. We must consult Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps (Ward) about some of 


these things if she has not yet passed through 


the Gates Ajar. 


Our office was made bright and cheerful 
lately by a visit from that charming veteran 
in religious work on this Coast, Rev. S. H. 
Willey, who seems to have a remarkable vig- 
or of body, together with a buoyant and vig- 
orous mind. Both he and the editor were 
students at old Union Theological Seminary 
(before the flood) and sat at the feet of those 
masters, of whom it may be said: “There 
were giants in those days.”’ The good doctor 
has our sympathy in a little difficulty from 
which we gladly’ extricatéd him. He lately 
subscribed for The Occident, while Brother 
Wood’s articles were in course of publication, 
_and he found that he could not give up the pa- 
per, and was enrolled as a regular subscriber. 
The relief office is still open and our fee for 
yearly services is two dollars. : 


The many friends of Rev. Geo. L. Spinning, 
D.D., in these parts will be pained to learn 
of the recent death of his daughter Mary, 
who, after a long trial of suffering, passed 
peacefully to her rest. The Occident joins in 
sympathy towards the bereaved family. 


gether. 
what things are surely believed among us, and 
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Another Word for Elder Roberts. 


Editor Occident: Will you kindly add to 
what was said in your columns last week about 
Elder J. B. Roberts that in the earlier days, 
and in the times of his worldly prosperity, the 
Presbyterian Church generally on this Coast 
had no better friend than he. He was ever 
ready to assist by his influence and his means 
any struggling church in the interior appeal- 
ing to him for aid, and giving evidence of de- 
serving it; and not a few of such churches 
doubtless owe their present existence, in a 
great measure, to his friendship thus shown 
them in their times of need. 

Also, let me say that his love for the Con- 
fession of Faith and his attachment to its dis- 
tinctive title is such. that he has selected’ as 


the home of his remaining days “Westminster” 
church. W. 
[Our own church in Vallejo is only one of 
many which in days past felt the strong hand 
of help of this good brother. A heavy debt 


once rested upon it, and in the effort to Kim- 
balize it a starter was needed, and the Elder of 


Calvary generously put several hundred dol- 
lars into the hands of Mr. Kimball, who, with 
God’s help, raised all the debt, from this nest- 
egg, and then made the people promise to 
never go into debt again. How much he has 
put into The Occident only a few now can tell, 
but it was well spent.—Ed. ] 


A Very Urgent 


We are among the rational advocates of 
credal adjustment, so that the supposed relig- 
ious beliefs of the day shall be those actually 
believed. No army should carry a flag every 
star and stripe on which is not dear to its soul. 
The more precious the creed, the more will 
its imperfections distress us, just as the wrin- 
kles upon our mother’s face sadden us more 
than those elsewhere. 


All human creeds have, necessarily, some 
imperfections. ‘To our mind, the Westminster 
divines gave to our Church a most precious 


Confession of Faith. Its system is that of the 


Holy Scriptures. Nevertheless, there are 
statements made therein which are not essen- 
tial to the integrity of the system, which have 
been the occasion of much adverse criticism, 
and such features should not be held up by 
our competitors as a sine qua non in forming a 
judgment of the significance of Presby- 
terianism. But ‘to’revise or to amend 
is sure to cause a mutilation long to 
be regretted. It will be part clay and 
part iron, and the parts will not go well to- 
Better form a modern statement of 


scatter the same broadcast among thinking 
people. We have lately seen such a statement, 
almost entirely in the words of our matchless 
Catechism, which is a marvel of condensation, 
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S. There is grace 
and brains in the Presby terian Church to- day 
as well adapted for’creed-making as was found 
in the seventeenth century, Let us lift the 
burden from many minds, where good Chris- 
tian men are ready to serve as ministers, el- 
ders and deacons, and who can not see clearly 
the justice of some few expressions in the 
Confession of Faith. Let the new creed be 
closely allied to the present Confession, by 
requiring a subscription somewhat like this: 
“This creed, containing in substance the most 
excellent system of truth, as set forth by the 
Westminster divines in the Confession of 
Faith of this Church, I do most sincerely re- 
ceive and adopt as consonant with the teach- 
ings of the Word of God, which is the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice.” Such a 
settlement of the problem will be, in our jud'g- 
ment, both wise and timely, and yet two class- 
es of men will probably oppose such an irenic 
solution. First, the radical element, which is 
not at heart. Presbyterian and whose adher- 
ents ‘might with propriety seek other fields of 
usefulness, unless they come to know and love 
the strong meat of a sensible form of Calvinis- 
tic, better Augustinian, or, best-named of all, 
Pauline, theology. Then, the silurian element, 


which worships ‘antiquity, and does not believe 


that a new thought can be good, or that: it is 
possible to reach an improved view of old 
truths. These being mostly men of war from 
their youth, will try to hold back the wheels 
of progress: they may succeed for a time, but 
good. sense finally conquers, though for a time 
ii must patiently wait for recognition. 


In the Southland. 


By Elijah Oxvmel. 


Prof. J. M. Coyner, on his way home from 
the Assembly, came by way of Salt Lake City 
to attend the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of Salt Lake Collegiate Insti- 
tute. The organization of this work was un- 
dertaken by the Professor personally and' car- 
ried on for ten years, when the health of his 
wife brought him to Southern California, 
where he has since resided. At the time of his 
leaving Salt Lake City he was privileged to 
see as the result of the efforts a property 
worth $18,000, a school of two hundred pu- 
pils and six paid teachers, and most important 
was the firm hold on the community which 
these data suggest. chy 

The coming back of Prof. Coyner to Salt 
Lake City, after fifteen years’ absence, seems 
to have been the occasion of much receiving, 
rejoicing and addressing, and the genial Pro- 
fessor would be at home in the midst of it all. 
Great changes have come to the place in these 
years. The seeds sown have ‘grown and borne 
fruit in remarkable ways. It must have been 
a great pleasure mutually to tell the tale of 
the past and note the Divine leading in the 
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work. Salt Lake Collegiate Institute is now 
the preparatory department of Sheldon Jack- 
son College, and a veritable light-center in the 
midst of gross moral darkness which passes 
by the name of religion. 


Prof. Coyner will leave Salt Lake City for 
Los Angeles June 11th, and be at his home 
at the Palms three days later, and here a cor- 
dial welcome hangs out for any servant of the 
King, and an especially cordial one if he can 
speak the shibboleth of a Presbyterian. 


The Rev. Henry A. Newell, D.D., and wife 
had hoped to come by way of Salt Lake City 
also, buta telegram telling of the serious illness 
of their daughter called them home unexpect- 
edly and the pleasures of theSalt Lake reunion 
were foregone. When they returned home it 
was, to their joy, to find that the daughter 
was improving rapidly, and we trust will soon 
be about again. On their arrival home a verit- 
able surprise of a most pleasant sort awaited 
Brother Newell in his mail. He found that 
while he was quietly and faithfully going 


about his work his friends at Gale College 


had been conferring upon him the honorary 
and worthy title of Doctor Divimtatis. It 
was a complete and unexpected surprise to 
him, as he had not had the least intimation of 
it. This is an honor most worthily bestowed. 
Just forty years ago this week Dr. Newell 
was graduated from Washington and Jefferson 
College, carrying off the first honors of his 
class, and together with them the mathemat- 
ical prize. He always ranked high as a 
student, a thinker and a solid man wherever 
he has been. But with him is such a modesty 
that only as the occasion calls him out is he 
discovered. At present his pastorate is the 
longest continuous one existing in any of our 
churches in the city, covering a period of ten 
years. His brethren and friends most heartily 
congratulate him on the honor bestowed upon 
him. It will not make him any wiser or more 
consecrated, but as he finds how generally his 
brethren and friends will take pleasure in ack- 
nowledging the fitness of it, he can not but be | 
gratified. It is a case of honor to whom hon- 
or is due. 


The Rev. Edgar A. Ross, our local evangel- 
ist, is holding special services with Rev. J. M. 
Newell in Bethesda. church. The meetings 
have been in progress for two weeks and the 
interest is deepening. Christians are being re- 
vived and sinners converted, and, we trust, 
regenerated. There are two services a day; 
one at 10 o'clock a. m., and another at 7:30 
p. m. The attendance is good. Brother Ross 
is a clear and forceful expounder of the gos- 
pel. He is intensely in earnest and the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit with power is mani- 
fest in the meetings. 


The Rev. J. K. Alexander of Santa Paula 
has resigned his charge and intends returnin 
to the East. The health of his wife has not 
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been good for some time. He has been much 
esteemed in Santa Paula and leaves many 
warm friends who love him well. We are in- 
formed by one of the elders that there will be 
no candidating in the church, but that a pas- 
tor will be selected in another way. 


At the recent meeting of the Presbytery of 
Santa Barbara, Candidate Theodore Hopping 
was received from Los Angeles Presbytery, 
examined, licensed, called, ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor at Carpinteria. The Rev. W. 
G. Mills, the efficient Stated Clerk, presided, 
the Rev. J. W. McLennan preached, Rev. W. 
E. Dodge gave the charge to the pastor, and 
Rev. J. Overton the charge to the people. Mr. 
Hopping is a recent graduate from our Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


The Rev. W. G. Mills has been called to the 
pastorate of the church at’ Hueneme. 


At the Los Angeles Ministers’ Meeting, 
June 4th, Dr. H. K. Walker gave a most de- 
lightful account of the recent General Assem- 
bly and called attention to how California 
and her interests were to the front. Your cor- 
tespondent was too late to hear the paper of 


the day, which was spoken of as excellent. It 
was by Rev. W. F. Maclaughlin. 


The Rev. H. J. Stewart moderated a con- 
gregational meeting at Long Beach on June 
3d, and a call was extended to Rev. H. B. 
Gage, at present at Riverside, Arlington 
church. 


A Tribute Well Deserved. 


To the Editor of the Occident: I have taken 
great pleasure in reading your articles on 
“Early Presbyterianism in California,” by Rev. 
James L. Woods. They are of more value to 
the denomination. and to the public than at 
first appears. Their accuracy is their prime 
characteristic. Where so many names and 
dates and facts, running through the records 
where often years are concerned, the writer 
must have made diligent and prolonged re- 
search to have brought out a record almost 
absolutely free from errors. | 


It is a contribution to the history of Pres- 
byterianism in this State that deserves grate- 
ful recognition. It furnishes a reliable founda- 
tion fora further history, which should be 
written in detail; and after what he has done, 
who will be so likely to write tt well as Mr. 
Woods himself? His special interest in these 
matters seems to me to arise from a filial affec- 
tion for the memory of his honored father, 
who was one.of the earliest and most faithful 
pioneer Presbyterian ministers who came to 
California. | | 


The time will come, if it has not now come, 
when such a history will be appreciated as of 
great value by all Christians, as a record of 
earnest and fruitful Christian work. — 

Samuel H. Willey. 
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“Pray for These People.” 
B. C. ATTERBURY, M.D. 


In these times of trouble I trust that Chris- 
tians in this country will not fail to sympa- 
thize with and pray for their fellow-Christians 
in China. Letters from that field tell of the 
heavy persecutions which the native converts, 
especially in the North, are undergoing. 

The Boxers find out where the Christian 
families live, then send word that unless they 
renounce their foreign religion their houses 
and crops will be burned and they themselves 
perhaps killed. To their credit let it be 
known that with but very few exceptions they 
have been willing to suffer the loss of all 
things, and have borne joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods, rather than give up their 
Christ. I hear that in one instance, out of 
three hundred families only one or two agreed 
to worship idols in order to escape persecu- 
‘tion. 

What. suffering and exposure this means, 
especially for women and little children, can 
not’ be appreciated by those who ‘have not 
been called upon to make like sacrifices. It 
is wonderful, however, that in spite of the 
storm raging’ around them, these letters state 
that never have the little churches of North 
China shown so much spirituality and zeal. 
At various points daily meetings have been 
held at which the confessions of sin and de- 
sire for the Holy Spirit have been most ear- 
nest. 

Thus strengthened by drawing nearer to the 
Shepherd, no wonder the little flock has not 
been terrified by the attacks of the wolves. 

Those outside of the church have also been 
influenced. One man, whose heart was soft- 
ened by the death of his mother, came to the 
meetings. He was greatly moved, at first to 
rage, then to tears, and finally to action. He 
had planted a large field in poppies, but was 
convinced that it was wrong to grow anything 
so harmful to others. A neighbor without 
such scruples offered to rent the field. Here 
was a way out of the difficulty, by which he 
would save his money, but pass the sin of cul- 
tivating the crops over to another.. But con- 
science said “No,” and early in the morning he 
went and pulled up all the plants which had 
already sprouted. This meant a sad loss, as 
poppy-growing is most profitable. | 

What the future may have in store for the 
great Chinese Empire is uncertain. So-called 
civilized nations seem concerned, not,so much 
to bring peace and harmony to the country, as 
to acquire the most possible of territory and 
gain in the final break-up. In the midst of 
such scrambles the church perhaps can do but 
little to influence national policy. We can, 
however, pray to God to overrule all for his 
glorv and to keep the native Christians, many 
of whom are but “babes in Christ,’ steadfast 
and in perfect peace during the present crisis. 
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Country Week. 


Will you help the “Silent Workers,” whose 
motto is “Others,” to send 100 children or 
more to breathe the air of freedom in some 
pleasant country home for two weeks in July? 

Will some of the citizens of our prosperous 
valleys and hillsides, not over one hundred 
miles from San Francisco, take this matter up 
at once and write how many can be accom- 
modated in their vicinity? It can often be 
done through the church; have the minister 
announce that the homes are wanted. Almost 


every one is willing to help children and to 


have them in the home. Some of the larger 
girls and boys are glad to help on fruit and 
dairy farms and learn something of rural life. 
The railroads and carrying companies are 
very generous to our work and give transpor- 
tation free or at nominal cost. The local press 
would gladly contribute to this effort in many 
places, if brought to the notice of the editor. 


| We hope that many of our readers will re- 


spond to the notice above given, and that they . 


will also take an interest in the entertainment 
referred to below. The headquarters of the 


Silent Workers is 936 Harrison street, San 
Francisco.— Ed. ] 


Mrs. Sheppard is now planning and ex- 
pects to carry out some time during this 
month, about June 21st, a musical and literary 
entertainment, to be held at Sherman- Clay 
Hall, which will be a credit to herself, to the 
Silent Workers, and to the many charitable 
and worthy people who are nobly assisting 
her. The best talent in town, both vocal and 
instrumental, will take part in this entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Sheppard is making some can- 
vass of the city for the sale of tickets and is 
meeting with abundant success. This paper 
and the Silent Workers will commend her 
work to those who are disposed to lend a 
helping hand. ists 


Mission ary Workers, Ahoy! 


| Do you wish to fetch up your contributions 
to a ‘higher point? Do you want to get a 
valuable lot of information for yourselves and 
for your church society of whatever name? 
Do you wish .to accept an offer to do both 
of tliese things ‘with a trifling effort on your 
part? A large sum can be secured ‘to advance 
the Kingdom of Christ through the liberality 
of a Ohristian lady who makes the offer fol- 
lowing.—E.ditor. ] 


Dear Fellow-Workers: ‘Here is your op- 
portunity to spread the gospel, besides putting 
money in your treasury. Every one knows 
that Rev. Francis Clark has written a his- 
tory of the Y. P. S. C. E.—a book of 600 
pages, beautifully bound and well illustrated. 


In cloth binding it sells for $2.75; in. half-mo- 


rocco for $3.75. Every society should place 
a copy in the Sunday-school library and have 
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a copy to loan to outsiders, thus arousing in- 
terest by letting people know about this won- 
derful movement among young people. 

We have two hundred copies we will do- 
nate to missions, on condition the president. 
and secretary of societies will order the books 
at just half the retail prices, and that within 
the next sixty days. Send you orders direct 
to the Business Manager of The Occident and 
receive aS many copies as you will pay for. 
Mr. Forsyth will turn over to the general 
treasury fund for home and foreign missions, 
equally, the whole amount received, and place 
the same to the credit of your society. J will 
give the books outright, while your society 
will get the credit. Sell as many as you please 
—mrake all you can during the time of this 
offer. Who will be the first to accept? Every 
purchaser will receive a piece of sacred tem- 
perance music also, free. If you appreciate 
this offer write me, but send your remittance 
as above stated to The Occident, 1170 Market 
street, San Francisco. M. A. Thompson. 

-Proprietor of Occidental Publishing Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal. 


London C, E, Convention. 


An Eastern excursion has been arranged 
to leave San Francisco Friday, June 22d, and 
spend Sunday in Salt Lake City, arriving in 
Chicago Wednesday, June 27th, in time for 
the National Prohibition Convention. A spe- 
cial train has been engaged from Chicago to 
Boston. 

Rate to Chicago and return, good for 70 
days, $72.50. Chicago to Boston, $14.50. 

A few vacancies remain in the following Eu- 
ropean tours, from Boston, 37 days, all ex- 


penses, $290; 47 cays, $335; 58 days, $440; 


‘the banner trip, 65 days, $495. 


For further particulars address R. R. Pat- 
terson, Statistical Secretary’ California Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, 429 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco. 


It is generally regretted that there should 
have been four dissenters in such an impor- 
tant decision as that of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Kentucky case, upholding 
the State Courts and confirming Mr. Beck- 
ham’s right to the governorship of the State. 
While a decision by a bare majority of the 
Court carries just as much legal authority as 
one that is unanimous, a decision that is sup- 
ported by more than a bare majority certain- 
ly has a greater moral effect. 


Cling fast to the hand that is leading you, 
though it be in darkness, though it be in deep 
waters—you know whom you have believed. 
Yield not for a single moment to misgivings 
about future storms. Infinite love, joined to 
infinite skill, shall pilot the way through ev- 


ery. strait. and temptation.—[J. Alexander, 


D.D. 
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Timely Topics. 
By the Rev. [1. H. Alexander. 
The Briton and the Boer. 


Lord Roberts made the official entry into 
Pretoria Tuesday, June 5th. Just before dark 
Monday the enemy were beaten back from 
nearly all the positions they had been holding, 
and lan Hamilton’s mounted infantry follow- 
ed them to within 2,000 yards of Pretoria, 
through which they retreated hastily. An off- 
cer with a flag of truce was sent into the town 
demanding its surrender. Shortly before mid- 
night officials came from Pretoria to Lord 
Roberts with a letter from Botha proposing 
terms for an armistice for settling the terms 
of surrender. ‘The reply stated that no terms 
but unconditional surrender could be accept- 
ed, and that Lord Roberts wished to have a 
reply by daybreak, as the troops had been or- 
derd to march on the town as soon as it was 
light. Botha, in his reply, stated that he had 
decided not to defend Pretoria, and trusted 
women, children and property would be pro- 
tected. Mrs. Kruger and Mrs. Botha are both 
in Pretoria. Some few British prisoners have 
been taken away, but the majority are still at 
Watervil. Over a hundred British officers are 
in Pretoria. 

There was fierce fighting May 31st. The 
Tenth Imperial Yeomanry was captured by 
a superior force of Boers. Methuen marched 
forty-four miles in twenty-five hours, but was 
too late to rescue them. London goes wild 
with joy over the occupation of Pretoria. 

The executive offices of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment are now in a railway car, which is on 
a-switch at Marchadorp station. The interior 
of the coach was reconstructed some time ago 
with a view to contingencies which have now 
arrived. President Kruger announces the de- 
termination of the government to continue the 
fight as long as there are five hundred burgh- 
ers left. The townspeople of Pretoria are re- 
ported as showing considerable enthusiasm 
over the British arrival. 


Japanese Journalism. 


The Japanese, in their attempts to be like 
Western peoples, have taken up eagerly the 
work of journalism. Only: four or five de- 
cades ago Japan was a feudal realm, divided 
into three hundred and sixty rans or territor- 
ies, under feudal lords. Then a newspaper 
wotid have been an incongruity. The begin- 
ning of journalism among the Japanese was a 
single insignificant pamphlet, published in 
1863. To-day Japan has 745 periodicals, 201 
of which are in the city of Tokio alone, and yet 
a iitthe more than twenty years ago there was 
not in all Japan a single regular publication to 
which the name of newspaper could have just- 
ly been given: The first really successful daily 
newspaper was the Mainichi Shimbun (Daily 
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News), issued at Yokohama, in 1871, and later 
at ‘Tokio. It was soon followed by others, and 
now the capital has twenty dailies. The post 
of managing editor or editorial writer is much 
prized, and many officials and men of rank 
are connected with the papers, either as own- 
ers or contributors. Some of the smaller pa- 
pers are badly tinctured with the mercenary 
spirit, the sole object being to sell the pa- 
pers, no attention being paid to tone or princi- 
ple. The larger political papers, however, 
maintain the high tone and spirit of former 
davs. 
The Trouble in China. 


International complications may result from 
the “Boxer” trouble in China. Foreign troops 
are being hurried to Peking. It is rumored 
that the foreign troops will be opposed at the 
gate of the Chinese capital. While other na- 
tions are sending forces forward America is 
not passive. Admiral Kempff sent word to 
the Navv Department at Washington that one 
hundred men landed and went to Tientsin, 
and. that fifty of them are to go to Peking. 
London press dispatches state that the Chi- 
nese Government supports rather than con- 
demns the Boxers, and that not one has been 
arrested yet, though the murdering of native 
Christians is a matter of daily occurrence. 


The Far East. 


Great anxiety exists regarding the situation 
in the far East. It seems certain that there will 
be war between Japan and Russia. In duip- 
lomatic circles in London it is the absorbing 
topic of conversation. Great excitement ex- 
ists among the representatives of the various 
governments. In financial circles there are 
the preliminaries of a panic. The markets 
are affected, and the good news from Africa 
is thus neutralized. The ChineseI mperialtroops 
had a battle with the “Boxers,” and two hun- 
dred were left dead on the field. Foreign pow- 
ers are hurrying troops to Peking. Great 
Britain evidently intends to assert her posi- 
tion strongly. Her moneyed interests in China 
probably amount to $500,000,000. a 


Australia Secures Enlargement of Power. 


Australia has won a larger measure of home 
rule than any other British dependency. In 
regard to the proposed Australian constitu- 
tion it was at first thought that the consent of 
Great Britain would not be obtained' in regard 
to allowing the final‘ interpretation of the con- 
stitution to rest with the local Supreme Court. 
Now Mr. Chamberlain has agreed that this 
consent may be given “unless public interests, 
in some part of Her Majesty’s dominions, oth- 
erwise than the commonwealth or State, are 
involved.” This practically grants all that the 


envoys demanded and leaves the courts the in- 


terpretation of that instrument in all cases 
which affect only Australian interests. 
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The Strength of the Hills is His Also. | 
By Rev. F. S. Brush, D.D. 

The mountains have always impressed the 
imagination of man and have been associated 
with his dearest hopes and aspirations. We 
need only to call to mind Moses on Horeb, 
the Israelites at Sinai, Elijah in the rocky 
cave, the death of Moses on Nebo, and the 


frequent association of Christ with particular 


mountains, as that of the transfiguration, and 
his withdrawal to the mountains for quiet and 
prayer, to realize that the religion of the Bi- 
ble has had a close connection with mountain 
scenery. Indeed, they seen to invite to wor- 
ship and repose. They are not for everyday 
life, because the busy occupations of men re- 
quire the convenience and the opportunity of 


‘the valleys and the plains. But the moun- 


tains are for the chosen hours of recreation, 
of withdrawal from the “madding crowd,” of 
communion with God before the burning bush 
of ‘his presence. | 

The Yosemite is a great, divinely-wrought 
cathedral of nature. ere is continual wor- 
ship. Here are altars of snow and oratorios 
in waterfalls. The ordinary adjectives of life 
are inadequate and the usual words of our 


a guage require fresh baptism before fitted 


to describe such marvelous works. The 
woman who said the morning coffee was 
grand and the beefsteak magnificent had' noth- 
ing left when she got to Inspiration Point but 
to say, chucking her gum from one cheek to 
another, “La! ain’t it pretty!” | 

The moutains stand for massive strength, 
and, as such, are the noblest symbols of God’s 
majesty and power. El Capitan, with its three 
thousand feet of sheer uplift and one hundred 
and sixty acres of burnished granite sides, 
overpowers one. In the valleys man may feel 
as though master of his environment. Here 
he ttirns over the soil and raises his crops, de- 
flects the watercourses and builds his work- 
shops. But in the mountains he is a helpless 


pigmy. The mountains humble his pride anid 


the roaring cascades say, “Touch me if. you 
dare.” Though the mountains are for special 
hours of recreation and worship, still we could 
not live ‘without them. They store the water 
and send it on its course through the fruitful 
plains ; they send down the pure cold air that 
keeps the atmosphere in healthful commotion ; 
and above all else they take of the unexhausted 
fatness of the mountains and spread it out 
upon the fields, to fertilize the soils. 

But the living strength of the mountains im- 
presses me even more than does their dead 


weight of matter. The forests and wild flowers 
~ of the Sierras are the most wonderful of earth. 


Sir John Lubbock has said that mountain 
flowers are the most brilliant. The beautiful 


pink crowfoot geranium will spring up in a_ 
crevice of granite rock and split it.. On the 
very top of Sentinel. Dome there isa pine tree, » 
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bent and bowed as if with the weight of the 
skies. Within two feet of the snow are ex- 
uisite flowers, a species of the Phlox family. 
n all I identified some sixty varieties of wild 
flowers. The dogwood lined the streams with 
their large, pure white, magnificent blossoms. 
Linnaeus, on seeing a flower unfold its blos- 
som, said: “I saw the glory of God pass by 
and I bowed and worshipped.” Geo. Mac- 
Donald says somewhere that a flower is the 
completed thought of God. Certainly they 
would not be here had not God thought them. 
While it was.early for wild flowers and I 
missed many that later would greet the eye, 
yet the sixty varieties in bloom were a suff- 
cient commentary on the words, “He hath 
made all things beautiful.” | 
The forests of the Sierras and the Yosemite 
defy description. They are unlike all other 
woods that I have ever seen. The trees are 
larger and yet the general effect is more airy. 
The wonderful sugar and yellow pines, the in- 
-cense cedars, and Douglas spruce, the noblest 
Roman of them all, stand in groups with little 
Alpine meadows between, or they stand far 
enough apartto let the sunshine through. Thus 
one walks freely undertheir towering heights,as 
in some great temple, and the spaces above 
are like sky-lights that send the glorious sun- 
shine down upon the worshipper below. The 
devout mind looks up (heavenward through 
their majestic heights and says lovingly: 
Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thoudidst look down 


Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. , 


When one looks down from the dizzy 
heights of these monarchs of the forest to the 
marvelous flowers at one’s very feet—flowers 
like the yellow and white Calochortus, and 
above all, the Mariposa lily, which I picked in 
armsful and in every color of the rainbow, and 
which I believe to be the most beautiful flower 
in the world—one repeats softly those other, 
lines of Bryant’s Forest Hymn— 


The delicate forest flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the Indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That.is the soul of this wide universe. 


But there is still a higher strength of these 
mighty mountains—their power to impress 
directly the religious sense and imagination. 
It is not the detail that most affects the sig*ht- 
seer; but it is the marvelous combination of 
every kind of natural scenery that overwhelms 
the beholder. It is easy to understand why 
the great naturalists, have, as President Jor- 
dan has told us, been men of devout minds. 
Audobon tells in his iournals how at times the 
singing of birds melted him-to tears, and he » 
would fall upon his knees in prayer to God. 
Certainly. the scenes of the Yosemite strangely 
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Timely Topics. 
By the Rev. [1. H. Alexander. 
The Briton and the Boer. 


Lord Roberts made the official entry into 
Pretoria Tuesday, June 5th. Just before dark 
Monday the enemy were beaten back from 
nearly all the positions they had been holding, 
and lan Hamilton’s mounted infantry follow- 
ed them to within 2,000 yards of Pretoria, 
through which they retreated hastily. An off- 
cer with a flag of truce was sent into the town 
demanding its surrender. Shortly before mid- 
night officials came from Pretoria to Lord 
Roberts with a letter from Botha proposing 
terms for an armistice for settling the terms 
ot surrender. The reply stated that no terms 
but unconditional surrender could be accept- 
ed, and that Lord Roberts wished to have a 
reply by daybreak, as the troops had been or- 
derd to march on the town as soon as it was 
light. Botha, in his reply, stated that he had 
decided not to defend Pretoria, and trusted 
women, children and property would be pro- 
tected. Mrs. Kruger and Mrs. Botha are both 
in Pretoria. Some few British prisoners have 
been taken away, but the majority are still at 
Watervil. Over a hundred British officers are 
in Pretoria. 

There was fierce fighting May 31st. The 
Tenth Imperial Yeomanry was captured by 
a superior force of Boers. Methuen marched 
forty-four miles in twenty-five hours, but was 
too late to rescue them. London goes wild 
with joy over the occupation of Pretoria. 

The executive offices of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment are now in a railway car, which is on 
a switch at Marchadorp station. The interior 
of the coach was reconstructed some time ago 
with a view to contingencies which have now 
arrived. President Kruger announces the de- 
termination of the government to continue the 
fight as long as there are five hundred burgh- 
ers left. The townspeople of Pretoria are re- 
ported as showing considerable enthusiasm 
over the British arrival. 


Japanese Journalism. 


The Japanese, in their attempts to be like 
Western peoples, have taken up eagerly the 
work of journalism. Only four or five de- 
cades ago Japan was a feudal realm, divided 
into three hundred and sixty rans or territor- 
ies, under feudal lords. Then a newspaper 
word have been an incongruity. The begin- 
ning of journalism among the Japanese was a 
single insignificant pamphlet, published in 
1863. To-day Japan has 745 periodicals, 201 
of which are in the city of Tokio alone, and yet 
a iittle more than twenty years ago there was 
not in all Japan a single regular publication to 
which the name of newspaper could have just- 
ly been given. The first really successful daily 
newspaper was the Mainichi Shimbun (Daily 
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News), issued at Yokohama, in 1871, and later 
at Tokio. It was soon followed by others, and 
now the capital has twenty dailies. The post 
of managing editor or editorial writer 1s much 
prized, and many officials and men of rank 
are connected with the papers, either as own- 
ers or contributors. Some of the smaller pa- 
pers are badly tinctured with the mercenary 
spirit, the sole object being to sell the pa- 
pers, no attention being paid to tone or princi- 
ple. The larger political papers, however, 
maintain the high tone and spirit of former 
davs. 
The Trouble in China. 


International complications may result from 
the “Boxer” trouble in China. Foreign troops 
are being hurried to Peking. It is rumored 
that the foreign troops will be opposed at the 
gate of the Chinese capital. While other na- 
tions are sending forces forward America 1s 
not passive. Admiral Kempff sent word to 
the Navv Department at Washington that one 
hundred men landed and went to Tientsin, 
and that fifty of them are to go to Peking. 
London press dispatches state that the Chi- 
nese Government supports rather than con- 
demns the Boxers, and that not one has been 
arrested yet, though the murdering of native 
Christians is a matter of daily occurrence. 


The Far East. 


Great anxiety exists regarding the situation 
in the far East. It seems certain that there will 
be war between Japan and Russia. In dip- 
lomatic circles in London it is the absorbing 
topic of conversation. Great excitement ex- 
ists among the representatives of the various 
sovernments. In financial circles there are 
the preliminaries of a panic. The markets 
are affected, and the good news from Africa 
is thus neutralized. The ChineseImperial troops 
had a battle with the “Boxers,” and two hun- 
dred were left dead on the field. Foreign pow- 
ers are hurrying troops to Peking. Great 
Britain evidently intends to assert her posi- 
tion strongly. Her moneyed interests in China 
probably amount to $500,000,000. 


Australia Secures Enlargement of Power. 


Australia has won a larger measure of home 
rule than any other British dependency. In 
regard to the proposed Australian constitu- 
tion it was at first thought that the consent of 
Great Britain would not be obtained in regard 
to allowing the final interpretation of the con- 
stitution to rest with the local Supreme Court. 
Now Mr. Chamberlain has agreed that this 
consent may be given “unless public interests, 
in some part of Her Majesty’s dominions, oth- 
erwise than the commonwealth or State, are 
involved.” This practically grants all that the 
envoys demanded and leaves the courts the in- 
terpretation of that instrument in all cases 
which affect only Australian interests. 
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The Strength of the Hills is His Also. 


By Rey. F. S. Brush, D.D. 


The mountains have always impressed the 
imagination of man and have been associated 
with his dearest hopes and aspirations. We 
need only to call to mind Moses on Horeb, 
the Israelites at Sinai, Elijah in the rocky 
cave, the death of Moses on Nebo, and the 
frequent association of Christ with particular 
mountains, as that of the transfiguration, and 
his withdrawal to the mountains for quiet and 
prayer, to realize that the religion of the Bi- 
ble has had a close connection with mountain 
scenery. Indeed, they seen to invite to wor- 
ship and repose. They are not for everyday 
life, because the busy occupations of men re- 
quire the convenience and the opportunity of 
the valleys and the plains. But the moun- 
tains are for the chosen hours of recreation, 
of withdrawal from the “madding crowd,” of 
communion with God before the burning bush 
of his presence. 

The Yosemite is a great, divinely-wrought 
cathedral of nature. Here is continual wor- 
ship. Here are altars of snow and oratorios 
in waterfalls. The ordinary adjectives of life 
are inadequate and the usual words of our 
language require fresh baptism before fitted 
to describe such marvelous works. The 
young woman who said the morning coffee was 
grand and the beefsteak magnificent had noth- 
ing left when she got to Inspiration Point but 
to say, chucking her gum from one cheek to 
another, “La! ain’t it pretty!” 

The moutains stand for massive strength, 
and, as such, are the noblest symbols of God’s 
majesty and power. FE] Capitan, with its three 
thousand feet of sheer uplift and one hundred 
and sixty acres of burnished granite sides, 
overpowers one. In the valleys man may feel 
as though master of his environment. Here 
he turns over the soil and raises his crops, de- 
flects the watercourses and builds his work- 
shops. But in the mountains he is a helpless 
pigmy. The mountains humble his pride anid 
the roaring cascades say, “Touch me if you 
dare.” Though the mountains are for special 
hours of recreation and worship, still we could 
not live without them. They store the water 
and send it on its course through the fruitful 
plains ; they send down the pure cold air that 
keeps the atmosphere in healthful commotion ; 
and above all else they take of the unexhausted 
fatness of the mountains and spread it out 
upon the fields, to fertilize the soils. 

But the living strength of the mountains 1m- 
presses me even more than does their dead 
weight of matter. The forests and wild flowers 
of the Sierras are the most wonderful of earth. 
Sir John Lubbock has said that mountain 
flowers are the most brilliant. The beautiful 
pink crowfoot geranium will spring up in a 
crevice of granite rock and split it.. On the 


very top of Sentinel. Dome there is a pine tree, 
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bent and bowed as if with the weight of the 
skies. Within two feet of the snow are ex- 
quisite flowers, a species of the Phlox family. 
In all I identified some sixty varieties of wild 
flowers. The dogwood lined the streams with 
their large, pure white, magnificent blossoms. 
Linnaeus, on seeing a flower unfold its blos- 
som, said: “I saw the glory of God pass by 
and | bowed and worshipped.” Geo. Mac- 
Donald says somewhere that a flower is the 
completed thought of God. Certainly they 
would not be here had not God thought them. 
While it was early for wild flowers and I 
missed many that later would greet the eye, 
yet the sixty varieties in bloom were a sufh- 
cient commentary on the words, “He hath 
made all things beautiful.” : 

The forests of the Sierras and the Yosemite 
defy description. They are unlike all other 
woods that I have ever seen. The trees are 
larger and yet the general effect is more airy. 
The wonderful sugar and yellow pines, the in- 
cense cedars, and Douglas spruce, the noblest 
Roman of them all, stand in groups with little 
Alpine meadows between, or they stand far 
enough apartto let the sunshine through. Thus 
one walks freely undertheir towering heights, as 
in some great temple, and the spaces above 
are like sky-lights that send the glorious sun- 
shine down upon the worshipper below. The 
devout mind looks up theavenward through 
their majestic heights and says lovingly : 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thoudidst look down 


Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. 


When one looks down from the dizzy 
heights of these monarchs of the forest to the 
marvelous flowers at one’s very feet—flowers 
like the yellow and white Calochortus, and 
above all, the Mariposa lily, which I picked in 
armsful and in every color of the rainbow, and 
which I believe to be the most beautiful flower 
in the world—one repeats softly those other. 
lines of Bryant’s Forest Hymn— 


The delicate forest flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the Indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That.is the soul of this wide universe. 


But there is still a ‘higher strength of these 
mighty mountains—their power to impress 
directly the religious sense and imagination. 
It is not the detail that most affects the sight- 
seer; but it is the marvelous combination of 
every kind of natural scenery that overwhelms 
the beholder. It is easy to understand why 
the great naturalists, have, as President Jor- 
dan has told us, been men of devout minds. 
Audobon tells in his iournals how at times the 
singing of birds melted him-to tears, and he 
would fall upon his knees in prayer to God. 
Certainly the scenes of the Yosemite strangely 
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thrill and stir the heart. It is all like some 


divine and teavenly music. As_ there 
are songs without words, so there is 
music without sound. These inner and 


hidden melodies rise up in the soul as though 
each mountain peak, each roaring cataract, 
each mighty tree and every tiny flower, each 
bristling crag, each towering cathedral spire, 
were all touching some responsive chord of 
the soul and bringing forth infinite harmony 
of effect. The air, the clouds, the near blue 
sky, seemed filled with the eternal music of 
God. The billowy effect of the mountain- 
ranges, as they spread out before one from 
some mountain-top, enhance this effect. They 
seem the mighty. bass, rolling forth their part 
of the anthem. Here is nature’s “Magnificat.” 
Life subsides into a great calm in these soli- 
tudes. If there is any such thing as the music 
of the spheres, here it may be heard. 


Sunrise from Glacier Point is the climax of. 


such a trip. One sees not one, but a score of 
sunrises, as the light gilds first one snow- 
capped peak and then another. There are 
long shadows filling with darkness the deep 
canons and mighty gorges. But the light is 
coming. Ruskin says no one can form a true 
idea of tenderness in color who has not wit- 
nessed a sunrise in the mountains. The sun- 
set has its own glories, rich, glowing and not 
infrequently fiery. But the sunrise steals upon 
the earth with a softness, a purity, a gentle- 
ness, a tenderness as holy as a mother’s love. 

And the Scripture says Christ is the Day- 
spring from on high, the Sunrise of history. 
His light came so softly, so tenderly, that the 
rude, rough world refused to see or to believe. 
But the Light was coming. It has come. 
There are still long dark shadows, fearful, 
awful. One reads of oppression and asks, 
“How long, O Lord, how long?’ But the 
Light is here, gilding the mountain-tops. It 
is far from midday; but where there is the 
dawn, there must also be the noon. I went 
down from the mountain-top with the words 
echoing through my soul: 

Out of the shadows of the night 


The world breaks into light. 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


Admiral Watson. 


In the year 1872 Capt. J. C. Watson of the 
U. S. Navy was in command of the store ship 
Idaho, then lying in Yokohama harbor. He 
was born in Kentucky, and was a grandson of 
the distinguished statesman, the Hon. J. J. 
Crittendon. He was named from his grand- 
father and inherited from his mother the noble 
qualities of his ancestors. And best of all, he 
was trained from childhood in the atmosphere 
of a Christian home. I'ts influence gave direc- 
tion to all his future life, and his profession 
of Christianity at an early age was more than 
a mere outward form. 
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When the first native church was organized 
in Japan Capt. Watson was present and took 
a deep interest in the exercises. He was also 
one of the founders, and an elder of the Union 
church, that was chiefly composed of that por- 
tion of the foreign residents who preferred a 
non-episcopal form of worship. 


During all the time that he remained at this 
station he was a regular attendant and devout 
worshipper at every service when it was pos- 
sible for him to be present. His sincerity and 
genuine Christian character was evident to all 
who saw or knew him, and made a deep 1m- 
pression upon those who came under his influ- 
ence. 

In the early part of his service as a naval of- 
ficer he won the confidence and esteem of Ad- 
miral Farragut, and the result was his appoint- _ 
ment as Flag Officer to the famous Admiral. 


At the battle of Mobile Bay Ensign Watson 
(this was his rank at that time) distinguished 
himself for his ability and bravery, and his 
name was prominently mentioned in the off- 
cial account of that most important engage- 
ment. 

From that date onward Admiral Farragut - 
treated the young officer as a son and took 
the deepest interest in his welfare. The 
affection and esteem of those two for’ 
each other was mutual. The devout life 
of Admiral Farragut was in. perfect ac- 
cord with the spirit and aspirations of his 
young protege and admirer. Of course, to 
one in such a position the example and influ- 
ence of such a noble Christian character was 
very helpful. Years passed by and young . 
Watson rose in rank and esteem of.all who 
knew him. | 

During the Cuban campaign he was placed 
in command of the blockading squadron on 
the north coast of Cuba, and filled the posi- | 
tion with credit to himself and to his country. 
Just before the treaty of peace was signed he 
was selected to command a fleet that was to 
cross the Atlantic and’ dictate terms to the 
Spaniards in their own ports. The sudden ter- 
mination of the war put an end to this plan 
which involved the exercise of more than or- 
dinary skill and ability, and the choice of Ad- 
miral Watson was a proof that he-had the 
confidence of the government: in the highest 
degree. 

Att the resignation of Admiral Dewey Ad- 
miral Watson was selected to take command 
of the Pacific Squadron. It is the testimony 
of those who have been in a position to know 
the results that he was especially fitted for this 
position. From his assumption of the com- 


manid there has been entire harmony between 
the two departments (army and navy), and 
such co-operation as has resulted in the com- 
plete and speedy defeat of the insurgent forces 
as an organized body. | 

Admiral Watson has suffered from the ef- 
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fects of the tropical climate, and on account 
oi the state of his health has been relieved of 
his command. Early in April he reached Yo- 
kohama on his flag ship and turned over the 
command to Admiral Remy. His health was 
much improved after reaching the cooler cli- 
mate, but he was still under the necessity of 
avoiding any very great exposure or severe 
tax upon his strength. 

His first Sabbath morning in Yokohama he 
attended with his staff the native church, which 
has grown from twelve to nearly seven hun- 
dred members. His presence at their service 
was most welcome and ‘made a deep impres- 
sion. 

On the 14th inst. an audience was given to 
the Admiral and staff by the Emperor. Fol- 
lowing this ceremony he went with his escort 
to the building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and was given a reception by some 
of the native Christians and such part of the 
missionaries as had received' notice of his in- 
tended visit. Owing to the shortness of the 
notice the attendance was not as large as it 
would otherwise have been. 

In a brief address to the members of the 
Association the Admiral spoke of his deep in- 
terest in the Christian work that was being 
done in the navy, and the importance he at- 
tached to it. Then he added in a few simple 
but very effective words his faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and this experience of God’s sav- 
ing power, and the comfort which Christianity 
gives in all the difficulties and trials of life. 

Such a testimony, under such circumstan- 
ces, will give a new and effective impulse to 
gospel work among the Japanese. Never be- 
fore has such a prominent person in the army 
or in the naval service of our government giv- 
en voice before the Japanese public to his 


convictions of the saving power of the gos- — 


pel in his own life, and its value to all man- 
kind. 

If all the men who represent our country in 
the East were such examples of the religion 
of the Bible it would almost revolutionize the 
work of.missionaries in these lands that need 
so much a new power to elevate and help the 
people. H. Loomis, Agent A. B. S. 

Yokohama, Japan, May 18, Igoo. 


Mills College. 


This institution has completed another pros- 
perous year, and the outlook for the future is 
encouraging. The annual catalogue recently 
issued gives a list of 184 students, which, 
compared with 157 for the previous year, 
shows a healthy growth. At the last com- 
munion three members were added to the col- 
lege church on profession of faith. One of 
these young ladies came from Trinity county, 
another from Tuolumne, and the third from 
Los Angeles. This is an illustration of the 
“radiant force” which goes out from a Chris- 
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tian school, to influence ‘hearts and homes 
widely separated and variously surrounded’; 
some in the mountains, some in the valleys, 
and others in the crowded city. May the good 
work go on. 

The exercises of commencement week were 
very largely attended; in fact, the crowd was 
so great that the need of a new assembly hall 
was sO apparent that an impromptu movement 
was begun to collect funds with that end in 
view. In the course of twenty-four hours over 
$1,600 was pledged, and the matter has been 
taken up in earnest by the trustees and will 
be vigorously pressed to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

The baccalaureate sermon was by Rev. 
Robert F. Coyle, D.D., of Oakland, whose 
two daughters were among the graduates. 
The report of the missionary society called 
the Tolman Band showed that over $400 has 
been contributed during the past year. The 
Christian Endeavor society has maintained a 
vigorous life during the year, and its meetings 
have been full of interest. 

‘Phe commencement address was given by 
President Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and was a scholarly discussion of the 
problems confronting the American college 
and university. Diplomas were then given 
by Mrs. Mills, the President of the Col- 


lege, to fifteen graduates of the sem- 


inary department, and degrees conferred — 
upon seven others who have complet- 
ed the full four-year college course, the 
majority of them receiving the traditional 
B.A., in recognition of their study of the clas- 
sics; the others, who pursued the literary 
course, receiving the degree of B.L. Of those 
graduating from the seminary course an in- 
creasing number will return to take up the 
college work, either in part or for the full 
course. 

In view of these facts, it seems strange that 
there are so many people, even in California, 
who do not understand the advantages which 
are open to the young ladies of this Coast 
who desire to take a college course in a wo- 
man’s college, and who do not wish the ex- 
pense and separation incident to an Eastern 
institution. All such are cordially invited to 
visit Mills. 

Among the graduates this year was Miss 
Shige Imamura, a Japanese young lady of 
fine talents and excellent Christian character, 
the first of her country-women to complete 
the full course and receive a degree from this 
college. She will probably go East for a year, 
and then return to work among her people in 
her native land. 


He who spends saves, he who hoards 
wastes, for money is not an end in itself to be 
sought for. It is a means to be used for spir- 
itual good, which is the real end. 
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Calitornia State Sunday-School Convention. 


The party of International Sunday-school 
men who are now en route to the Coast to at- 
tend to the State Sunday-school Convention at 
san Jose, June 19th-22d, are fortunate in hav- 
ing with them Rev. Alexander Henry of Phil- 
adelphia, one of the prominent Sunday- 
school men of that great city and State. He 
is a pastor and an active member of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sunday- 
school Work. He is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pennsylvania State Sun- 
day-school Association, and is Chairman of 
the Philadelphia County Association. He was 
a speaker at the last International Convention. 
Mr. Henry has the official endorsement also of 
the Pennsylvania Sunday-school Association. 

Two very important movements can be 
traced to the Philadelphia Association during 
Mr. Henry’s term of office. First, it was the 
birthplace of that God-blessed movement 
known as the “Philadelphia plan,” or “Decis- 
ion Day.” This was first tried in the City of 
Brotherly Love, and followed a series of meet- 
ings intended to lead up to it. Simultaneous 
meetings were held in different parts of the 
city for ten days prior to the County Sunday- 
school Convention on Friday. On Saturday 
all the teachers of the Sunday-schools visited 


_ or wrote a letter to every pupil of their classes, 


and on Sunday the Sunday-schools were turn- 
ed into soul-saving schools. Pastor and Su- 
perintendent spoke briefly to the school and 
after the teachers had the classes for a half- 
hour’s quiet talk and prayer, the Superintend- 
ent called upon all who desired to henceforth 
lead a Christian life to rise. The result of 
this day cannot be told in figures, but there 
were reported over 6,000 pupils who made a 
stand for Christ on that day in January. 

This movement has been taken up by other 
cities and States, with surprising results. Gen- 
eral Secretary Bingham of the California Sun- 


-day-school Association recommended the plan 


to the Association and put the literature into 
the hands of the Superintendents of California, 
and many schools observed the 25th of March 
as “Decision Day,” reporting it as the best 
day in their school’s history. Large numbers 
of pupils decided for Christ. 

The Philadelphia Association, on February 
22d of this year, made a house-to-house can- 
vass of the city, taking a religious census. 

More than forty religious organizations 
were united under the Association in this 
work. 

The party of five International men who are 
coming are the most prominent men of their 
line in Sunday-school work, and a great meet- 
ing is expected in San Jose. 

On Friday, the 22d, the entire , forenoon 
will be devoted to Denominational Confer- 
ences of the several denominations. These 
men, coming officially, appointed by their de- 
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nominations, will be able to give a decided 


impetus to the work on the Coast. The at-— 


tendance is expected to exceed that of all 
other meetings. 

Every one will be welcomed to all the ses- 
sions after the hour announced for the open- 
ing of the meeting, but the votimg delegates, 
five regularly elected delegates besides the pas- 
tor, from each Sunday-school, with one addi- 
tional delegate for each fifty members above 
the first fifty enrolled and the officers of all 
County and District Associations, will be ad- 
mitted forty-five minutes before the hour an- 
nounced for the session, provided they wear 
the Convention badge, which can be secured 
by presenting signed credentials at the Regis- 
tration Booth in the Convention building. Cre- 
dential blanks and railroad certificates can be 
secured from the county secretaries. The 
General Secretary, Mr. Earl S. Bingham, San 
Jose, will supply them, on application, with 
stamps enclosed. 


Do It. 


By Rev. E. H. Avery, D.D. 


In ‘his second letter to the Corinthians Paul 
writes: “Now therefore perform the doing of 
tt.’’ 

In this short sentence the apostle has 
packed a deal of good sense and practical wis- 
dom. We can almost detect a trace of kindly 
humor in the words, as though the shrewd ob- 
server had in mind some of the fine schemes 
Ihe had heard of which came to nothing 
through lack of the doing. Your thinking is 
good. Now do it. Your plan is admirable; 
execute it. Now perform the doing of it. 

It would be greatly to the strengthening of 
character and to the help of all good causes if 
this homely injunction of Paul’s could be 
heeded and obeyed by all men nowadays. You 
have thought out an elegant plan for increas- 
ing the interest in your Sunday-school or 
church. Good; now do it. You are intend- 
ing to encourage and help your pastor by be- 
ing always in your seat and bringing some- 
body else with you to the place of: worship. 
First-rate idea; now perform the doing of it. 

What a fine thing it would be for you to 
gather up a dozen children from the streets 
and lead them into the Sunday-school and 
make them your own class, as Mr. Moody did 
in Chicago. Capital! Now complete your 
thinking by doing it. 

The other day you were so stirred by your 
pastor’s sermon that you went home thinking: 
“Yes, it is right; I must and will reconsecrate 
my life with deeper hatred of sin and more ac- 
tivity in the service of my Lord.” Or you 
were so much moved by the facts and plead- 
ings regarding the needs and calls of the 
Lord’s work that you resolved to trample 
down selfishness and avarice and to give 
more freely anid generously to various Chris- 
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tian benevolences. Noble purposes. But ii 
you stop at that point you might as well have 
steam up in your boiler and neglect to open 
the throttle ; or see your field waving with ripe 
grain and fail to put in the sickle. 

Thnking is good. Thinking carried out 
into action is worth much more. To have a 
plan and be all ready is a hopeful situation. 
Then to move makes the work of preparation 
amount to something. There would be a swilt 
and wonderful advance in every good enter- 
prise and in the world’s evangelization if every 
man and woman who has formed a beautiful 
purpose of service would promptly “perform 
the doing of it.” : 


Colle ge Candidates for President. 


From the election of Washington in 1789 to 
the election of Lincoln in 1860, a period of 
seventy years, eighteen persons who received 
support in the electoral college, either for 
President or Vice-President, were defeated, 
prior to the adoption of the eleventh amend- 
ment in 1804; but from this time till 1860, 
twenty presidential candidates were defeated, 
as were thirty-three more who aspired to the 
vice-presidency. Of the eighteen down to 
1804, John Jay, Oliver Ellsworth and Charles 
C. Pinckney were college men; and of the 
twenty after that date, Pinckney, Webster, Bir- 
ney and Hale were college men, and Scott was 
a graduate of West Point. Of the thirty-three 
who after 1804 were defeated for the vice- 
presidency, twenty were college men, and 
Donielson was from West Point. The institu- 
tions represented were Princeton, Yale, [ran- 
‘sylvania, Columbia, William and Mary, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Dickinson, Dartmouth, 
Mt. Zion, Bowdoin and the University of 
North Carolina. In the aggregate, the candi- 
dates for the presidency and vice-presidency 
during this period represented eyery State in 
the Union. The distinguished public services 
of many of the defeated candidates, whether 
for first or second place on the ticket, are a 
permanent monument to their memory. The 
names of thieir successful rivals are almost for- 
gotten.—-[From “Forgotten Candidates for 
President,” by Francis N. Thorpe, in The 
Chautauquan for June. 


Cromwell’s Court Was a Model of Purity. 


Alone among the Courts of Europe in that 
age, under Cromwell no man could rise who 
was profligate in private life, or corrupt in pub- 
lic life. How he had risen socially is shown by 
the fact that his remaining daughters now 
married into the nobility. His domestic rela- 
tions were exceptionally tender and beautiful, 
and his grief at the loss of his mother and his 
favorite daughter—his favorite son was al- 
ready dead—was very great. His letters to 
and about his sons are just what such letters 
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should be. He explains that he does not 
grudge them “* 


laudable recreations nor honor- 
able carriage in them,” nor any legitimate ex- 
pense, but that he does emphatically protest 
against “pleasure and self-satisfaction being 
made the business of a man’s life.”—[ From 
“Oliver Cromwell,’ by Theodore Roosevelt, 
in the June Scribner's. 


The Future of South Africa. 


Lord Salisbury recently uttered some very 
significant words at a City of London Con- 
servative Association dinner. He stated that 
the future policy of the Government would 
be to destroy every vestige of independence in 
the conquered republics. He says: “Our 
only certainty of preventing a recurrence of 
this fearful war is to insure that never again 
shall such vast accumulations of armaments 
occur, and that not a shred of the former in- 
dependence of the republics shall remain. It 
will also be our duty to protect those native 
races who have been so sorely afflicted, and at 
the same time so to conduct our policy that 
so far as possible there shall be a reconciliation 
and that every one shall be a happy member 
of the British empire.” 

Great Britain did not go into this war, ac- 
cording to Lord Salisbury, for an extension of 
territory, “but to abate oppression of the 
Queen’s subjects in the Transvaal, andi be- 
cause Our remonstances were met by an insult- 
ing ultimatum, to which, if the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment had submitted, her power, not only in 
South Africa, but over her colonies and depen- 
dencies, would have been atan end. We were 
forced into war by the action of our opponents. 
To say that because we repudiated the greed 
of territory we therefore bound ourselves nev- 
er to annex any territory is a most ridiculous 
construction.” 

These utterances indicate that the British 
Government will have nothing but uncondi- 
tional surrender, and that the intention is 
to do away with the republics of South Africa. 


Aphorisms, 


I prefer a sailing ship to a steamer—one 
pleasant companion is worth a shipload of 
commonplace fellow-voyagers. 

It is not the form of the government but the 
character of the governed which makes the 
difference between governments. 

It-becomes incomprehensible to me, as my 
own life wanes, how I could ever have found 
pleasure in taking the lives of other creatures, 
filling their stations in the world better than I 
ever did. 

The educated soul pays th penalty of igno- 
rance, but there is no consolation in repent- 
ance. —[W. J. Stillman in the Atlantic. 


Our stewardship of God’s bounties is a real 
one, for we must yield up all things at last. 
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home Circfe. 


Left Alone. 


It’s the lonsomest house you ever saw, 
This big gray house where I stay— 

I don’t call it livin’, at all, at all— 
Since my mother went away. 


Four long weeks ago, an’ it seems a year; 
‘*Gone home,’’ so the preacher said— 

An’ I[ ache in my breast with wantin’ her, 
An’ my eyes are always red. 


I stay out of doors till I’m almost froze, 
’Cause every corner an’ room 

Seems empty enough to frighten a boy, 
An’ filled to the doors with gloom. 


I hate them to call me in to my meals; 
Sometimes I think I can’t bear 

To swallow a mouthful o’ anythin’ 
An’ her not sittin’ up there, 


A-pourin’ the tea, an’ passin’ the things, 
An’ laughin’ to see me take 

Two big lumps of sugar instead of one, 
An’ more than my share of cake. 


There’s no one to go to when things go wrong; 
She was always so safe and sure. 

Why, not a trouble could tackle a boy 
That she couldn’t up an’ cure. 


I’m too big to be kissed, I used to say, 
But somehow I don’t feel right, 

Crawlin’ into bed as still as a mouse— 
Nobody sayin’ good night, 


An’ tuckin’ the clothes under my chin, 
An’ pushin’ my hair back so— 

Things a boy makes fun of before his chums, 
But things that he likes, you know. 


I can’t make it out for the life of me 
Why she should have to go, 

An’ her boy left here in this gray old house 
A-needin’ an’ wantin’ her so. 


There are lots of women, it seems to me, 
That wouldn’t be missed so much— 

Women whose boys are about all grown up, 
An’ old maid aunties an’ such. 


I tell you the very lonesomest thing 
In this great big world to-day 

Is a boy of ten whose heart is broke 
’Cause his mother is gone away. 


—Toronto Globe. 


Faith and Assurance. 


Faith, let us remember, is the root, and As- 
surance is the flower. Doubtless, you can 
never have the flower without the root; but it 
is no less certain you may have the root andnot 
the flower. Faith is that poor trembling wo- 
man who came behind Jesus in the press and 
touched the hem of his garment ; Assurance is 
Stephen standing calmly in the midst of his 
murderers, and saying, “I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God.” Faith is the penitent 


thief, crying, “Lord, remember me’’; Assur- 
ance is Job sitting in the dust, covered with 
sores, and saying, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth”; “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
Faith is Peter’s drowning cry, as he 
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in him. 
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began to sink, “Lord, save me!” Assurance 
is that same Peter declaring before the council, 
in after-times, “This is the stone which was 
set at naught by you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner. Neither is there sal- 
vation in any other; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved.” Faith is the anxious, 
trembling vaice, “Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief’; Assurance is the confident 
challenge, “Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? Who is he that con- 
demneth?” Faith is Saul praying in the house 
of Judas at Damascus, sorrowful, blind and 
alone; Assurance is Paul, the aged prisoner, 
looking calmly into.the grave and saying, “I 
know whom I have believed. There is a crown 
laid up for me.” Faith is life. How great the 
blessing! Who can tell the gulf between life 
and death? And yet life may be weak, sickly, 
unhealthy, painful, trying, anxious, worn, bur- 
densome, joyless, smileless to the very end. 
Assurance is more than life. It is health, 
strength, power, vigor, activity, energy, man- 
liness, beauty.—[ Ryle. 


Home Life as a Profession. 


Now, as a matter of historic fact, the corner- 
stone of the highest civilization has always 
been the home, and wifehood andi motherhood 
the happiest estate of woman. To my mind, 
it is a cruel wrong to a young girl to launch 
her in lite unadvised on these points, and 1m- 
bued with the determination to independence 


_ of the other sex. Sooner or later she must 


find therself possessed of the strong feminine 
yearning to rest her burdens upon shoulders 
broader than her own; to surrender into larger 
hands her ability to battle successfully with 
fate ; to let herself be cared for andi cherished ; 
to taste the exalted joy of having the beings 
she has given to the world look to her for 
their best happiness and inspiration. What if 
disappointment, if disillusionment, the sorrows 
of a common lot, fall to her share? She will 
have lived and loved! No reward of intellec- 
tual supremacy, no winning of money on her 
own account, no plaudits of lookers-on be- 
stowed upon her achievements of brain and 
energy, could atone to her for the lack of that 
simple elemental experience, old as the world, 
apportioned to Eve’s daughters allalike! And 
no amount of previous witty scoffing at the 
monster man, the oppressor of her sex, will 
save her from the risk of some day. wanting 
to encounter it—[Mrs. Burton Harrison, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Woman Suffrage in Idaho. 


Concerning the extent to which women in 
Idaho exercise the rights given them by the 
law, it has been found to be very general. In 
1898, with women voting, the total vote was 
about 40,000, and of this fully forty per cent 
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- was cast by women. There is every reason to 


believe this percentage will increase, until, in 
my judgment, the percentage of women vot- 
ing will be as large as that of men. As to the 
character of the vote, it does not appear to 
come from any particular classes or places; 
the cities and the country districts alike give 


their quota of women votes, although the ten- 


dency of women in the cittes towards voting is 
rather greater than that of the country places. 

In a general sense, there can be no doubt 
that the participation of women in our public 
affairs has had a most elevating influence. All 


‘parties see the necessity of nominating the 


best individuals of:their parties. The natural 
aim of women is towards the best good of the 
<ommunity and to secure the highest social 
conditions. Instead of seeking extremes of re- 
form, as had been predicted, they are interest- 
ed in stable and conservative administration, 
for the benefit of the homes and the children, 


and they avoid radical and excessive reforms. 


—[Governor Steunenberg, in Harper’s Ba- 


Zar. 


The Best Age For Men to Marry. 
Edward Bok, writing in the May Ladies’ 


Home Journal, on “A Boy for a Husband,” 


contends that “no young man under twenty- 
five years of age is in any sense competent to 
take unto himself a wife. Before that age he 
is simply a boy who has absolutely nothing 
which he can offer to a girl as a safe founda- 
tion for life-happiness. He is unformed in his 
character, unsettled in his ideas, absolutely 
ignorant of the first essentials of what consid- 
eration or love for a woman means. He doesn’t 
know himself, let alone knowing a woman. 
He is full of fancies, and it is his boyish 
nature to flit from one fancy to another. He 
is incapable of the affection upon which love 
is based, because he has not lived long enough 
to know what the feeling or even the word 
means. He is full of theories, each one of 
which, when he comes to put into practice, 
will fail. He is a boy, pure and simple, pass- 
ing through that trying period which every 
boy must pass before he becomes a man. But 
that period is not the marrying time. For as 
his opinions of life are to change, so are his 
fancies of the girl he esteems as the only girl 
in the world to make him happy. The man of 
thirty rarely weds the girl whom he fancied 
when he was twenty.” 


The Sorrows of the Millionaire. 


Look at the ways of the millionaire: Given 
his million he gives up his house and builds 
himself a small, first-class hotel in some big 
city, which for the greater part of the year is 
occupied by servants. He next erects a coun- 
try palace at Lenox or at Newport. This he 


calls a cottage, though it usually looks more 


like a public library or a hospital or a club- 
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house. ~ Then he builds himself a camp, with 
stained-glass windows, in the Adirondacks, 
and has to float a small railroad in order to get 
himself and his wife’s trunks into camp. Short- 
ly after these follows a bungalow modeled af- 
ter a French chateau, somewhere in the South, 
and then a yacht warranted to cross the ocean 
in ten days, and to produce seasickness twelve 
hours sooner than the regular ocean steamer, 
becomes one of the necessities of life. Result, 
he never lives anywhere. To occupy all his 
residences, camps and bungalows he has to 
keep eternally on the move, and when he 
thinks he needs a trip to Europe he has his 
yacht got ready and sends it over, going him- 
self on a fast steamer. Oh, it’s a terrible thing 
to be a millionaire and have nowhere to lay 
one’s head, with every poorer man envying 
him, many hating him, and hands raised 
against him everywhere.—[Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


The Cause of the Famine. 


India is a country not quite half as large as 
the United States, with four times its popula- 
tion. These 300,000,000 people must be fed 
from their own crops, as there is, relatively, no 
manufacturing resource to buy food with. 
There are parts of India with a population of 
1,000 people to the square mile; and there are 
millions upon niillions of farm laborers, va- 
grants, gypsies, and nondescript classes, 
whose means of living, even in times of plenty, 
are inscrutable. In anormal year the country, 
as a whole, produces a little more food than is 
actually necessary to support its people. But 
the crops are dependent on the monsoons— 
the southwest monsoon in the beginning of 
summer, and the northeast monsoon in the 
winter. If these periodic rains are late, or are 
insufficient in quantity, trouble comes, and 
the spring and winter crops of wheat, barley 
and pulses in the north, and of rice and millets 
in the south, begin to suffer. When the mon- 
soons fail absolutely, there is destitution in the 
affected district, and when a persistent succes- 
sion of failures and partial failures occurs,there 
comes a great and terrible famine, like that 
the country is now groaning ‘under. Since 
the first great famine of which there are rec- 
ords devastated the land in 1770, when 10,000,- 
000 perished in Bengal alone, India has 
scarcely passed a decade free from scarcity of 
grain in one district or another. The British 
Government expects a drought about twice in 
every eleven or twelve years, and a great fam- 
ine like the present about twice in a century. 
—[American Monthly Review of Reviews. 


If any work is really God’s giving, and he 
puts it either into our ‘hearts to devise or into 
the power of our hands to do, no fear but he 
will also provide stuff sufficient, whether metal 
or mental.—[F. R. Havergal. 
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Our Bops and Girfs. 
The Reason. 


I’ve often sat here and wondered, 
Whatever the reason could be, 


That no matter how naughty I’ve been to her 


Mamma’s always so good to me. 


To-day when my very best doll tore her frock 


I punished that child most severely, 
And locked her up in a cold, dark room, 
Till she should repent sincerely! 


But after I’d turned the key in the lock 

I felt so unhappy and sorry and sad 

That I just had to bring her right out again, 
For I loved her though she was so bad, 


Then it came to me all of a sudden, 
As I rocked with my doll on my knee, 
That mamma is only a great big girl 
And her best dolly is me. 
— Selected, 


The Coming Man. 


The beautiful true-eyed laddie, 
The lad alert and brave, 
The lad who obeys like a soldier, 
And not like a timorous slave. 
This is the lad to be trusted, 
To do whatever he can, 
In the very best way, 
And to do it to-day; 
And this is the coming man. 
— Selected. 


The Stork’s Message. 


Far away in Norway there is a quiet little 
village where the figure of a stork appears, 
carved on the church and over many of the 
houses. All children in that village know the 
history of that stork, and how, in return for 
kindness, he saved the boy, Conrad, from 
hopeless misery. 

Conrad and his mother once lived in this 
village. She was a widow and this little lad 
was all she had to love in the world. God had 
implanted tenderness in the boy’s heart for 
bird and beast, and he grew to love a stork 
which every summer built its nest on the 
housetop. 

When Conrad was grown to be a young 
man he went as a sailor and set out for a dis- 
tant land. 

At first all went well with the sailor, but one 
day, when they were near to the coast of Afri- 
ca, a number of pirates took the ship and put 
the crew in irons, and on reaching port sold 
them as slaves. . 

Conrad, years after, was toiling by himself 
One day in some lonely place, when a stork 
came flying close and wheeled about him. In 
a moment he thought of the days of his boy- 
hood, of his home, his mother and their yearly 
visitor. 

He whistled as he used to do to call the 
bird long ago, and to his joy the stork came 
to him as if to be fed. 

At that moment Conrad’s heart was full of 
tears and thanksgiving. It was as though a 


dear old friend had found him. 


But Conrad’s heart grew sad again as the 
time came for the bird to fly away to the north. 
Was it going to his mother’s cottage? Was 
there any one to welcome it now and to feed 

Suddenly a thought came to him. He might 
find help in the stork, and yet get away from 
his slavery. He managed to write a line or 
two on a scrap of paper, telling where he was 
and that he was a slave. This he tied firmly 
round the bird’s leg, and committed his mes- 
sage to God’s care. : 

Spring came again to the cold northlands, 
and with spring came the stork to seek its 
nest. The widow’s eyes grew bright at sight 


of the bird, which reminded her of her lost 


boy, and she welcomed and fed it tenderly. 
As it took the food from her hand she caugtht 
sight of the paper tied to its leg, and with some 
curiosity removed it. What was her joy to 
find it a message from her son! 

She could scarcely believe her eyes as she 
read it. She ran hastily to the minister of the 
little parish to show the precious letter. The 


news spread through the village and a cry 


went forth from every house, “We must send 
and redeem Conrad !” j 

They meant it, too. The next Sabbath morn- 
ing they brought their money to the church 
and each gave what he could for the widow’s 
son. Then they chose one of their number to 
go to the king to lay the case before him and 
get him to send a ship of war to the help of 
Conrad, such a one as no pirate dare touch. 

It was done. To the simple faith of those 
times it would have seemed disobeying the will 
of God had such a sign been neglected. The 
warship made good speed and she was given 
good success, for the stork had not flown on 
the autumn day when the bells of the church 
rang out, and all the people rejoiced with great 
joy, for the widow’s son was redeemed and 
was safely at home again in his mother’s cot- 
tage. 

Such is the story of the stork told in the 
quiet Norway village to this day.—[Mary 
Gorges, in Children’s Friend. 


Charlie’s Book. 


“Mother,” said little Charlie, “Will Harnin 
says that ‘his mother writes books. Is it very 
hard to write a book?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure,” said his mother. 

‘“T’m going to write a book,” said this small 
man. ery 

Just then the door bell rang and Charlie’s 
mother went to see a caller. When she came 
back he was sitting on her footstool busily 
writing. 

“Now, motiher,” said Charlie, “I’m done 
with my book.” 

‘No, you are not done. God has given you 
a book to write. I hope that it is a long one, 
full of beautiful stories.” 
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“What is the name of my book?” he asked. 

“Its name is ‘Charlie’s Life.’ You can write 
only one page a day, and you must be very 
careful not to make any black marks in it by 
doing ugly things. When you pout and cry, 
that smears your page; and when you help 
mother and keep a bright face and don’t quar- 
rel with Robbie, that makes a nice, fair page, 

with pretty pictures on it.” 

“When shall I be done writing that book ?” 
asked Charlie. 

“When God sees that it is long enough he 
will send an angel to shut its covers and put a 
clasp on it until the great day, when all our 
lite books are opened and read.” 

Charlie sat very still for awhile, and then 
said softly, “Dear little Lucy finished writing 
her book when they put her in the white cas- 

_ket and laid the white roses over her.”’ 


“Yes,” said the mother; “her life book was 
just a little hymn of praise to God. Its pages 
were clean and white, with no stains on them.” 
—[Zion’s Watchman. 


A Magician’s Trick Revealed. 
HOW A CANE MAY BE HYPNOTIZED TO STAND 
ALONE WITHOUT ANY SUPPORT. 


The feat of compelling a walking-stick or 
umbrella to stand upright in the middle of a 
parlor without being supported by anything or 
anybody always seems wonderful. It is best, 
when about to perform a feat, to have a black 
screen for a background, and to order the 
stick or umbrella to stand alone about a foot 
in front of this screen. To show the audience 
that there is no person or apparatus behind 
this screen to secretly help the stick to stand 
when commanded, the performer can take the 
screen away for a few minutes until all are 
satisfied that there is no hidden apparatus 
there. Pass the cane around among the audi- 
ence to “let them see there is no pin in the 
cane’s ferule, and that it is an ordinary cane, 
absolutely. without life.’ | When the screen 
is again in place the stick can be hyptonized 
by a few mysterious mumblings, which will be 
certain to keep the audience guessing in the 
wrong direction. Then the stick will stand 
alone for as long as the performer may desire. 
The secret of the hypnotizing is so simple that 
the audience will never suspect it; it is to pre- 
viously tie a yard of black thread from the top 
of one of the front legs of an ordinary chair to 
the top of the other front leg, letting a “bag”’ 
of the thread fall to the ground until ready for 
the “hypnotizing.” Carelessly place the stick 
within the “bag” of the thread, planting up- 
right six inches from the chair, making it ap- 
pear that it is only by the merest accident that 
the performer selects this particular spot. Now 
take your hands away, and of course the stick 
will stand where you place it. The supporting 
thread will not be seen on account of the dark 
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background. This and many other feats any 
amateur can perform after a little practice.”— 
| Woman’s Home Companion. 


On Reading Aloud. 


It is a distinct loss that reading is so badly 
taught and that so few people know anything 
about the magic of the poets in their use of 
sound. We read almost exclusively with the 
eye, although poetry is primarily intended for 
the ear. Shakespeare wrote almost exclusive- 
ly for the ear, and we remain unmoved by the 
wonderful vibration of his great passages until 
we hear them. Poetry ought always to be 
heard first and read afterwards. If the best of 
Browning is sympathetically and intelligently 
interpreted by the voice, the much-discussed. 
obscurity is not in evidence. Many people 
find, for instance, a little difficulty in getting 
the clear and full significance of “The Portrait 
of the Last Duchess,” when they read it for the 
first time; but it fastens itself instantly on the 
imagination if it is well read. A good deal of 
time, now devoted to commentaries and text- 
study, might profitably be given to reading 
the text aloud, without note or comment. A 
work of art slowly discloses its full meaning, 
and familiarity with it is the first condition of 
comprehension.—[ Hamilton Mabie, in Har- 
Bazar. 


The New Boy. 


The “new boy” is of later origin than the 
“new woman.” He can make his own bed. 
sew buttons on his own clothing, cook his own 
breakfast, and wash the dishes, if necessary, 
and he is no longer considered a “sissy” for 
so doing. He can carry on successfully a 
bachelor establishment for his father and him- 
self, and even do his part socially, without los- 
ing his place among the first six in school. 
The ‘‘new boy” is the result of a growing be- 
lief among mothers and educators that domes- 
tic training is just as good for boys as fo1 
girls. They argue that a domestically trained 
boy makes the best husband, and that the 
brother who is obliged occasionally to make 
his own bed or boil an egg will not look down 
on his sister for doing the same things; also, 
that the girl who can use her brother’s kit of 
tools will no longer consider him a superior 
being because the tools are his property rather 
than hers.—[Mrs. V. Witherbee. 


The true law of every life, the only law of 
life, is consecration. Consecration is going 
out into the world where God Almighty is, 
and using everv power to his glory. It is 
simply dedicating one’s life, its whole flow, to. 
his service.—[J. F. W. Ware. 


Kind looks, kind words, kind acts and warm 
handshakes—these are the secondary means 
of grace when men are in trouble and are- 
fighting their unseen battles—[Dr. John Hall. 
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The Oecidentaf Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920"SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
-Mra. C. S. Wright, President, 1201 Jones Street, San 

Francisco. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, Honorary President, 920 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco. | 


-Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 1407 
Castro street, Oakland, Cal. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at 10:30 a. m. and 1:15 p.m. All are invited. 


Notes. 


Dr. Ellinwood replies to a letter from Mrs. 
_P. D. Browne, referring to the.death of Mrs. 


_H. H. Fry, Special Object Secretary at» New 


York. He says: “There is but one voice from 
-all parts of the Church, and that has a tone of 
sorrow. The Woman’s Boards, East and 

West, were as one in their estimate of our 
‘dear friend, whose patience and sweetness of 

spirit won all hearts. She brings to mind the 
passage, ‘Thy gentleness hath made me great.’ 


The gentleness of the Master was reflected in. 


her life and character throughout.” 


The total funds contributed for work on 
the foreign field, from the surplus earnings 
of Woman's Work, now amount to above six 
thousand dollars. So the work of the Secre- 
taries of Literature tells around the world. 


The Board of Foreign Missions rounds the 
_year with a surplus of $25,000, of which $14,- 
ooo has already been appropriated for neces- 
sary and postponed buildings. 


The Woman's Board of New York report 
$71,353.41 as the receipts of the year. The 
Board of the Southwest report $12,176.63. 


President Capen of the American Board 
Says it is true that “Commerce always follows 
the flag’’ ; but it always follows the missionary. 


Governor Northern of Georgia says: “Men 
are not great because of what they do for 
themselves; men are great because of what 
they do for humanity and God.” 


Miss Margaret Scott, of the Sao Paulo Bra- 
_zil boarding school, says she has put the cares 
of the house on an educational basis. For 
example, one of the Normal class was made 
responsible for the tidiness of the sitting room ; 
two, for the dining-room; one had charge of 
the bath-hours, two, of the mending hour ; two, 
of the children during play hours. They 
changed their work every two weeks. 


“South America” is the topic for June. That 
great continent is more than twice the size of 
Europe, with a population of 40,000,000, and 

is composed of mixed Spanish, Portuguese, 
Indian and Negro peoples. 
South America contains about 7,000,000 


square miles, and has every. variety of climate, 
of vegetable life and mineral deposits. Nature 
has given her best to make this a charming 
and delightful land. Brazil has as args an 
area as our United States, excepting Alaska. 
There are in Brazil at least six times as many 
Indians as there are in the United States and 
Canada, and they are wholly without the gos- 
pel. These Indians are as capable of civiliza- 
tion as their brethren in North America. 

Mr. George Witte proposes to reach 
2,000,000 of these Indians by his new mis- 
sion. He says, in the Assembly Herald: “I 
shall endeavor to obtain from the central gov- 
ernment a reservation on one of the tributa- 


ries of the Amazon, where an Indian.training 


school may be estabtished-without the fear'that’ 
the conscienceless rubber traders and rum- 
sellers will at once establish themselves, to 
hinder our work and debase the natives.” 
“Mrs. Waddell of Brazil thas had repeated 
bereavements, for after she returned to Brazil 
to take up the work left by the death of Miss: 
Chamberlain, sore at heart from the loss of 


- this dear sister, the brother who went to Bra- 


zil soon after was also stricken by the fever. 
These sad associations made them feel that 
the Feira Santa Anna was not the best place 
for the school, and they moved it to South 
Felix, hoping when more helpers are trained 
to send them back to the Feira. The schedule 
of Iher school day was a very full one, es- 
pecially as her home, the only house they 
could get, is a mile and a half from school, so 
that with her two little children to care for, 
we wonder she ever writes any letters.” 


An outdoor meeting was held in front of 
our Presbyterian Chinese church last Sabbath 
afternoon, all denominations uniting. Dr. 
John Gardiner addressed those assembled. 
Mr. Brewer, with his Chinese quartet, sang, 
and Yow of our mission sang, 
“I Stood Outside the Gate * and Jesus 
Let Me In.” Evening service was announced 
and the church was crowded with new people, 
attracted to a place where their true friends 
could be found. The quarantine has made 
them very sad. 


The State Department has issued a warning 
to the public to beware of all advertised 
schemes which hold out inducements to Amer- 
ican heirs to estates in England, and to for- 
tunes awaiting heirs in the Bank of England, 
and emphatically declares them all to/be fraud- 
ulent. There are no great estates in England 
unclaimed, and there are no large deposits 
in the Bank of England awaiting claimants. 


_ Pasteur, at a dinner party, dipped his cher- 
ries, one by one, into his glass of water and 
carefully wiped them, explaining that they 
were covered with microbes, and then, with a 


fine unconsciousness, drank off the glass of 
water. 
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Woman's Spnoricaf Sociefp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 
1201 Alice St., Oakland. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


‘The Annual Meeting of Stockton Presbyterial. 


‘The thirteenth annual meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society of Stockton Presbytery 
was held in the M. E. church at Tracy, April 
_ 12, 1900. It was an enjoyable meeting, not 

because of the numbers (for there were only 

$1X auxiliaries represented), but because of 
the cheering reports sent in from all depart- 
ments. 

‘The secretary reported a steady growth in 
membership, one auxiliary having trebled its 
numbers within the year. The ever-increasing 
interest in other auxiliaries is shown by their 


activity in devising new methods and plans of,. 


work. The Treasurer’s report was the phil- 
osopher’s stone which transmuted all this en- 
ergy into gold. The result was a cause of 
rejoicing, for it showed a marked gain over 
. last year, and proved that we have been true 
to our watchword, “Advance.”’ 

The Y. P. Secretary’s report was a most en- 
couraging one, indicating life and growth all 
along the line, this being attributed to careful 
planning by the officers, and systematic work 
in the societies. We rejoice that our young 
people are being trained to active missionary 
work, a work of so essential benefit to the 
youth of our land. It is a direct benefit to 
those who give the opportunity of Christian 
education to those less favored than them- 
selves, in that it develops their own Christian 
character, and it is an indirect benefit in that 
the tendency of missionary effort is to make 
our country in the future a safer and better 
place to dwell in. 

In box work there has also been considera- 
ble interest and more work done than in any 
year of which I have record. The only minor 
chord was struck in the report of the Secretary 
of Freedmen, who regretted the falling off of 
contributions, and urged an advance in the 
coming year. 

A feature of the meeting was the exiposi- 
tion of an Indian village by Miss Fraser, which 
greatly interested young and old. We look 
for a harvest among the young people from 
this seed-sowing. 

A glowing tribute was paid to the lovely 
character and capability of our new mission- 
arv, Miss Dora Fish, and we decided to as- 
sume a part of her salary as our advance 
movement for the coming year, retaining our 
old special objects unchanged. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
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- dent, Mrs. W. B. MacElwee; First Vice-Pres- 


ident, Mrs. Alice Buckland; Second Vice- 
President, Mrs. J. W. Lundy; Third Vice- 
President, Mrs. A. B. Browne; Secretary, Miss 
J. Sayre; Treasurer, Miss W. Sledge; Y. P. 
Secretary, Miss N. Smith; Secretary of Freed- 
men, Miss M. Allen; Secretary of Literature, 
Mrs. Geo. MacFadden; Secretary of Box 
Work, Mrs. G. B. D. Stewart. 

The popular meeting of the evening was 
one of the best we have ever had. Miss Fra- 
ser captivated her audience by her bright and 
interesting account of the work for our Young 
People’s special objects, the Alaskans, Moun- 
tain Whites and Indians, laying a good foun- 
dation for enlightened’ work in the future. 

Juhia A. Sayre, Presb’! Sec. 


Items from the Phoekiinca's Field. 


The Fourth Year Class (next to the high- 
est) of Ingleside Seminary gave a musical 
and literary entertainment a short time ago 


to procure money to send to their former 


teacher, Miss Alice B. Jones, now under our 
Foreign Board in India. A small admission 
fee was charged and the receipts amounted to 
$10.50. The girls are very happy over their 
success. They have a self-sacrificing interest 
in missions. 


Extract from a letter received from a new 


pupil: “We are having very rowf weather now 


and John says that he hope that it won’t be 
weathering to-morrow night, for he wants to 
vo to a quilting.” 

A colored brother’s prayer for the minis- 
ter at Ingleside: “We thank thee for thy 
hand-maid servant who have come to bring 
light to our dark minds.” 

One girl, almost grown, in writing of some 
of the students who had just made a public 
profession, says: “They were baptized Sunday. 
That was the first sprinkling I ever saw.” 


Dayton Academy, at Carthage, N. C., pos- 
sesses the unique quality of being self-sup- 
porting in the boarding department. The pu- 
pils bring their own food and the school fur- 
nishes the means to cook it. Boys and girls 
have each a kitchen for their accommodation. 
These and other rooms were furnished from 
the meager’ income of the President and wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood. They need bedding, 
pillows, rag carpets, rugs, dishes, etc. Mrs. 
Wood has given bedding from her own bed 
this last winter to keep the girls warm. There 
are one hundred and twenty pupils, forty 
boarders. Mrs. E. G. Lunt. 


Florence Nightingale, whl is now over 
eighty years old, wrote the other day to the 
nurses of the Cape of Good Hope Red Cross 
Society expressing a regret that she was chain- 
ed to her room by sickness and could not go 
to nurse the sick. 
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Woman's Worth Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


Thoughts upon Giving. 


[One of the good things from the Annual Meeting 
of the N. P. B. by Mrs. H..A. Raser. ] 


About seven thousand years ago man was 
placed in the Garden of Eden. Nineteen hun- 
dred years ago Christ founded his church up- 
on the earth. Slowly as has been the peopling 
of the earth, slower has been the growth of 
the Christian religion. Overlooking for cen- 
turies the principle of love which we of to-day 
believe to be the greatest power for good, 
Christians were disputing about tenets or doc- 
trines, and the Savior’s command, “Go ye 
* * * and preach the gospel,’ was unheeded. 
All lines of thought have made great advan- 
ces during this the nineteenth century, the- 
ological as well as other lines. God has given 
to man clearer insight into the teachings of 
the Bible, and the result is far-reaching. While 
there are yet “wars and rumors of wars,” in 
some instances war has been averted by arbi- 
tration, the outgrowth of this principle of love. 
Surely the world is growing better, but it must 
be greatly improved ere the millennium 1s 
here. 

Perhaps the greatest advance the church has 
made is insthe work of spreading the gospel; 
and while more missionary work has been 
done than in any preceding century, have we 
done all we might have done? Is every Chris- 
tian doing all he can do? To-day there is 
heard, as of old, the Macedonian cry, “Come 
over and help us.”” The answer comes quick- 
ly (how we rejoice to hear it!), “Here am I, 
Lord; send me.” Then we hear another voice 
in tones of grief saying, “You cannot go; there 
is nO money in the treasury.” Why not? The 
Lord has not withheld his blessings. Our is 
a goodly land, a land flowing with “milk and 
honey.” 
people have not. 

While the amount of money devoted to reli- 
gious purposes has never been so great, yet 
Dr. Strong states “that the amount contribu- 
ted by the professing Christians of the United 
States for the extension of the gospel is yearlv 
but one-sixteenth of one per cent out of every 
dollar in their possession.” “Indeed, the 
world would have been evangelized long ago 


It can not be because our Christian 
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if Christians had perceived the relation of 
money to the kingdom and had accepted their 
stewardship.” Even the converted heathen 
put us to shame. One missionary tells of six 
native Christians living on the banks of the 
Euphrates, whose property averaged perhaps 
eight hundred dollars, who gave toward their 
chapel and school room $308, an average of 
more than $50 each.” “This contribution,” 
adds the missionary, “means, for one of those 
poor mountaineers, more than one thousand 
days’ work.” If we gave as much per capita 
to home and foreign missions as another 
church in Egypt did to churches and schools, 
our offering would be $241,c00,000 instead of 
$10,695,000 in 1890. It is estimated that if 
the members of our Sabbath-schools gave one 
cent each Sabbath to missions it would aggre- 
gate one-half as much as is secured from our 
entire church membership. If each professed 
Christian gave five cents—the price of one 
cigar—once a week, it would amount to $35,- 
000,000 in a year. If each gave on cent a day 
to that which he professes is the object of his 
life—the building of the kingdom—it would 
amount to $49,202,00c. If each member of 
the church who wears kid gloves would give 
each year the price of one pair it would amount 
to nearly as much more. You say, “They are | 
a necessity.’ Yes, in one sense they are; but 
you know “the luxuries of one generation be- 
come the necessities of the next,’ and we 
spend money many times for things which we 
could live without. A pastor whose fame is 
in all churches, and justly, writes: “I say not, 
indeed, that it is wrong for a man to take such 
a position in society as ‘his riches warrant him 
to assume, or that there is sin in spending 
money on our residences or in surrounding 
ourselves with the treasures of human wisdom 
in books, or the triumphs of human art in pic- 
tures or statuary; but I do say that our gifts 
to the cause of God ought to be at least 
abreast of our expenditure for these other 
things.” 

The acceptance of the principle of Christian 
giving is urged upon us by the fact that 
money is a power which is needed everywhere 
for elevating and saving men, at home as well 
as in other lands. Another writer says: “The 
gospel is the radical cure of the world’s great 
evils, and its promulgation, like its spirit, re- 
quires sacrifice. Money is the sinew of spir- 
itual warfare as well as carnal, and a sufficient 
amount of it would enable us to meet these 
perils with the gospel.” 


Christianize the emigrant and he will be 
easily Americanized. Christianity is the solvent 
of all race antipathies. Give the Romanist a 
pure gospel and he will cease to be a Roman- 
ist. It has already been shown that Christian 
education will solve the Mormon problem. 
The temperance reform, like all others which 
depend on popular agitation, must have 
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money, and is being retarded by the lack of 
it. 3 

Another writer says systematic giving is 
the church’s safeguard. “She is exposed to all 
the dangers that wealth can bring, and she is 
in danger of settling down in a state of self- 
satisfaction and self-congratulation. Because 
the church has plenty of money, she is in dan- 
ger of fostering a worldly spirit. She will 
use ‘her money either for the advancement of 
the kingdom or self-gratification. We are liv- 
ing in an age of great responsibility. The con- 
dition is here, the means to meet it is in the 
hands of the Christian church. The chris- 
tianization of America means the christianiza- 
tion of the world. If America fail, the world 
will fail,” says Prof. Park. “Ours is the elect 
nation for the age to came. We are the cho- 
sen people.” All nations are looking toward 
the United States as never before. She has 
taken her place in the van; indeed, she leads 
the world, and as long as she pursues her 
Christian course, no nation will attemipt to stay 
her forward march. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, then, that she should redouble her 
efforts to Christianize her people. This is. a 
situation where every one must do his duty. 
The minister in the pulpit must be a conse- 
crated leader who will be faithful to the trust 
committed to his care. .The layman must do 
his duty—give “as the Lord has prospered 
him’”—give of time and talents as well as 
money. The women of the missionary society 
must do their duty—_ 


‘* You in your corner 
And I in mine.”’ 


Then will be realized the motto of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, “The world for Christ.” 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


What Cumberland Presbyterians Long to 
See. 


Its assault on Hyper-Calvinism has been 
needed North and East as well as South and 
West. The great fortresses of necessitarian- 
ism, such as Princeton University and McCor- 
mick Seminary, need to be bombarded by 
some such gunners as J. B. Logan, Richard 
Beard, Stanford G. Burney and others. Let 
our men of their type of this generation pro- 
ceed to plant batteries from which such a 
bombardment can be carried on and they will 
perform a great service to the world in gen- 
eral, and to these institutions in particular.— 
Cumberland Presbyterian. 


We have heard of President Patton and‘a 
few other men of international fame at Prince- 
ton, and it seems to us that we have heard of 
one Herrick Johnson, in Chicago; but the 
firm of Logan, Beard & Burney is new to us. 
We must look them up in the Cyclopedia of 
Eminent Americans.—[ Editor Occident. 
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The Sunday: Schoo. 


Notes by Prof. Joha H. Kerr, D.D. 


Quarterly Review. 


LESSON XIII. June 24, 1900. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Thy kingdom come’’ (Matt. vi: 


IO). 
Lessons of the Quarter. 


1. The Beatitudes (Matt. iv: 25-v: 12). 

2. Precepts and Promises (Matt. vii: I-14). 

3. The Daughter of Jairus Raised (Mark 
V: 22-24, 35-43). 

4. The Centurion’s Servant Healed (Luke 
I-10). 

5. Jesus and John the Baptist (Luke vii: 
18-28). 

6. Jesus Warning and Inviting (Matt. x1: 
20-30). 

7. Jesus at the Pharisee’s House (Luke vii: 
30-50). 

8. Parable of the Sower (Matt. xiii:1-8, 
18-23). 

9g. Parables of the Kingdom (Matt. xiii: 
24-33). 
é) 10. The Twelve Sent Forth (Matt. ix: 35-x: 
11. Death of John the Baptist (Mark vi: 
14-20). 

12. The 


Feeding of Five Thousand (John 
vi: 5-14). 


Introduction. 


The twelve lessons of this quarter have 
brought us from the time of the delivery of 
the Sermon on the Mount, which took place 
immediately after the choice of the twelve 
apostles, up to the event which was closely 
connected with the culmination of our Lord’s 
popular ministry. The feeding of the five thou- 
sand marked the high tide of the popular 
movement in his behalf. The people at this 
time would have taken Jesus and made him 
their temporal king had he permitted them. It 
was a crisis in his life, and his resistance of the 
efforts of the people, together with his sermon 
on the Bread of Life, preached the next day, 
caused a complete change in the popular atti- 
tude toward himself. 


Review. 


Lessons one and two were selections from 
the Sermon on the Mount. The Beatitudes 
have always been regarded as one of the choic- 
est bits of all literature. This arises, not 
merely from their literary qualities, but also 
from their religious truths. They should be 
engraved on the minds of all people. The 
same sermon contains the Precepts and Prom- 
ises, which should be permitted to guide our 
conduct and sustain our hopes. Their prac- 
tical wisdom can never be too highly empha- 
sized. Ifthe world to-day allowed its conduct 
to be directed by the former, there would be 
good reason for a confident expectation that 
the latter would be realized. 
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The third lesson told the story of the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter. In that miracle the Mas- 
ter first showed his power over death, and by 
it gave a most triumphant proof that he pos- 
sessed the powers of God. This lesson also 
presented him as the sympathetic responder to 
all true cries for aid. No voice of genuine ap- 
peal failed to elicit his helpful response. 


Lesson four, in recounting the response of 
Jesus to the appeal of one who was not a Jew, 
was prophetic of the reception of the Gentiles. 
The faith of the centurion was esteemed by the 
Master as of a higher order than any he had 
met with among the Jews. 

‘The fifth lesson recounted the way in which 
Jesus, when he had a suitable opportunity, 
gave testimony to his forerunner. John was 
having a weary time of it in his confine- 
ment as a prisoner of Herod’s. We cannot 
doubt but that the message sent by Jesus to 
John strengthened him to bear his hard lot. 
Of right the Baptist is regarded as one of the 
great characters of history, for he has played 
a most important part in it. 

The sixth lesson showed us that Jesus did 
not hesitate to utter stern words when the oc- 
casion called for them. The warnings pro- 
nounced upon the cities so highly favored by 
his. presence might well be heard anew by 
many in these days of Christianity’s increas- 
ing glory. At the same time the words of invi- 
tation to the weary and heavy-ladened will 
continue to attract many of those who hear 
them. 

Lesson seven found Jesus in strange sur- 
roundings. But even though the guest of a 
Pharisee, he did not allow himself to be.re- 
strained from speaking the truth. Too often 
those whom society regards as upright are ut- 
terly devoid of those finer qualities of charac- 
ter that shone out so conspicuously in Jesus. 
The salvation offered in Christ is an “utter- 
most salvation”—powerful enough to save any 
who come unto God by him. 


The ezghth lesson introduced us to the para- 

bolic teachings of the Master. In the parable 
of the Sower, he taught truths that all Chris- 
tians may well lay to heart. We ourselves 
largely determine the amount of fruitfulness of 
our natures. The seed is all right. Do our 
hearts furnish the right kind of soil for the 
seed? | 
The ninth lesson continued the parabolic 
teaching concerning the kingdom of heaven. 
Under the figures of the Tares, the Mustard 
Seed, and the Leaven, certain truths concern- 
ing the kingdom were set forth. The reason 
for the parabolic presentation of these truths 
was the attitude of the people generally toward 
Christ’s teachings. The time had come for a 
certain amount of concealment from those 
who would not yield to ‘his claims. 

The tenth lesson told of the important Mis- 
sion of the Twelve. They were to confine 
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their work to their own nation. Their preach- 
ing was to be backed up by miraculous pow- 
ers, thus authenticating their mission. Their 
work contributed greatly to the culmination 
of the popular ministry. 7 

Lesson eleven was very important, for it told 
of the death of John the Baptist, and his death 
had prophetic significance to Jesus. That 
which had happened to the forerunner was 
also to happen to him whose forerunner he 
had been. Jesus alone knew the true signifi- 
cance of John’s death. 

The twelfth lesson recounted the feeding of 
the five thousand. That miracle was prophet- 
ic of a great function of our Savior, namely, 
that of ministering to the spiritual needs of his 
people. He is the true Bread of Life, and he 
is able to satisfy the deepest cravings of the 
human heart. Happy are those who seek their 
satisfaction in him. 


Beno. 


“You need not tell me it’s heat that’s driv- 
ing ’em crazy over in the Philippines; it’s 


“beno,’ ” said George Hobart, of 606 Patterson 


street. Hobart is a “regular” who has just 
returned from Manila. Recent dispatches, to 
the effect that many American soldiers have 
been driven insane by the excessive heat, have » 
led to conjectures as to the climate in the 
Philippines. 

“It’s just simply “beno’ that’s doing every 
bit of it,’ repeated Mr. Hobart in answer to 
a question. “ ‘Beno’ is a liquid that looks like 
water and tastes like licorice. When the boys 
can’t get beer or whisky to drink they buy 
‘beno’ from the natives, and it takes a pint of 
it to make a man that is used to liquor drunk. | 
The third or fourth consecutive drunk makes 
a blooming idiot out of the victim. The sol- 
diers crave it after they have once tasted it. 
You know out on the firing lines we never get 
beer or whisky, and when the natives sneak 
this ‘beno’ into camp the fellows buy it. In 
the southern lands, where there is not such 
demand for it, the natives sell it for three cents 
a canteenful, but around Manila the demand 
for it is so great that the price has been raised 
to fifty cents. After a man drinks about a 
pint of the stuff he begins to act silly, but 
recovers in a day or two. Then he will want 
more of it, and if he can’t get it, he’ll go mad. 
The officers have him shackled and he 1s. 
shipped to Washington, where he is confined 
in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hospital for the 
Insane. They say the poor fellows that have 
been taken there will never get well. ‘Beno,’ 
or ‘tuba,’ as it is called in the southern lands, 
is made out of cocoanut sap.’—[Indianapolis. 
Post. 


You can keep a faith only: as you can keep a 
plant, by rooting it into your life and making~ 
it grow there.—[ Phillips Brooks. 
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Christian Endeavor Service. 


By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 


Our Eternal Destiny (Matt. xiii: 47-50). 


Topic for June 24th. 


Not to use stronger language, many foolish 
things have been said about heaven. To mul- 
titudes the future life is a very vague consid- 
eration. Our songs of the heavenly life have 
pushed poetry to its limit ; and in drawing pic- 
tures of happy human destiny we have stretch- 
ed imagination to the utmost. The moment 
we touch upon our eternal conditions we must 
of necessity, it appears, use figurative lan- 
guage in expressing details, until too many 
feel as if nothing tangible or sensible could 
be said of the life which follows our earthly 
career. It would be worth a great deal to the 
world if we could separate the real, definite, 
well-stated facts of our eternal destiny and the 
speculative vaporings that constitute alto- 
gether too much of what is said and sung 


about heaven. 
kook 


In the first place, it ought to be empha-. 


sized now that the result to be striven after is 
not simply an escape from hell. Certainly this 


is not to be underestimated. No man can.be. 


scriptural and scoff at the terrible condition 
into which that life goes that refuses to take 
Jesus. Christ as his Savior and Lord. But it 
is one of the greatest mistakes to so fill one’s 
vision with that deliverance as to conceive of 
our eternal destiny as chiefly an endless con- 
gratulation and praise over the escape from 
perdition. The man who is constantly testi- 
fying of ‘his satisfaction that he is “saved” 
may not be saying too much about it; but he 
is too one-sided. Our eyes ought to be more 
widely opened to the opportunities that are 
given to us by this heavenly life here and now. 
The value and joy of being a Christian lie in 
the fact that we can make so much of our ex- 
perience eternal. We can, now expend’ our 
thought and energy in a way that brings im- 
perishable results. We can begin now to 
gather around us heavenly joys. We can 
spend our entire life in becoming what we 
want to be forever. 
x 

One of the most suggestive and uplifting 
truths the Lord gives us. is this: “A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” Why do we 
limit the meaning of this to our earthly life? 
The context shows that it is as true of our 
eternal destiny as of our present condition. 
And yet we are all the while talking of what 
we will “possess” when we reach heaven. We 
carry our own joy into heaven, more than we 
find it by going there. One man sits down to 
a feast in misery; another goes to the table 
with a full capacity of enjoyment. The table 
is the same to each; the preparation for its 
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bounty in the separate individuals makes all 
the difference. 
* *K * 


We need more inspiration over the pres- 
ent life as the time given us, not so much to. 
prepare to enter heaven, as it is a golden op- 
portunity to become capacious for its satisfy- 
ing experiences. Death is an awful change 
for the man who must leave the most of his 
life behind him, and carry over for his eternal 
companionship the empty and dreadful self 
that made him waste his time here on earth 
with matters that died when he did. Death 
can not but be a delightful transfer to the - 
Christian who has been working day after day 
through a long life to become what he wants. 
always to remain. He has worked for love of © 
truth, for devotion to whatever Jesus is doing, 
for appreciation of the great eternal facts of 
the universe. Our eternal destiny is the full 
consciousness of the best we have been work-.. 


ing for through these years of what we call 
service. 
* * 


We ought to keep in mind more that the - 
hand of our Lord is upon things. He is. 
aware of this mixed condition of affairs. Peo- 
ple are living side by side and jostling each 
other in this world that can not always remai 
in that relation. The unpleasant things in the 
true life must some time be removed. Let us. 
acquire the habit of looking upon our hinder- 
ing associations and entanglements as the 
transient part of our life. When our Master - 
deems it best this element will disappear. Then: 
we may well be more constantly encotiraged 
by the coming sunburst in our experience. 
Just before the reference that goes with our: 
topic this week, Jesus has spoken another - 
parable in which he says: “Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the king- — 
dom of their Father.” All Christian acquire- 
ment has the brightness of the sun in it. There. 
may be too much of the tare around it now to 
permit the true character of what we are gain- 
ing toappear. This study, this battle with our- . 
selves, this struggle in the service of right- 
eousness, and this day after day effort to lift 
up the standard of our life, may seem very - 
dull. But the shine is there. Some day, when. 
the separation shall take place under the safe, 
sure and loving hand of Jesus Christ, this 
cloud-covered and sin-obscured life of ours 
will be as beautiful and cheering as when 
the sun bursts through the clouds and turns 
every raindrop that the sky has cast upon the. 
earth into a dazzling jewel of brightness. Our 
eternal destiny is not some strange, unearthly 
experience mysteriously opening before us, 
so much as it is the choicest experiences of”™ 


this life saved and made glorious in the pres- 
ence of God. 


A good way to glorify God is to replenish - 
some poor man’s coal bin. | | 
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Literature of the May. 


Magazines. 

The Ledger Monthly for June comes to us 
breathing the odors of the orchard, with a pic- 
ture of two wholesome children under the ap- 
ple trees, playing at the old game, ““He Loves 
Me, He Loves Me Not.” The colored pic- 
tures on the cover of the Ledger Monthly are 
good enough to frame. A feature of the June 
number is “Groups of Soldiers of the Great 
Military Nations of Europe,” handsome pho- 
tographic illustrations of soldiers of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria, in their national uniforms. 


The Paris Exposition still claims first atten- 
tion in the magazines, and the Delineator 
gives, in the June number, a lightly drawn but 
graceful and entertaining pen-picture of the 
opening-day ceremonies, followed by a short 
description of the Fair as it presents itself to 
the eye from various coigns of vantage. Eliot 
Gregory includes in his paper an interesting 
resume of French Fairs. The large and impor- 
tant part which American women have taken 
in the Fair reflects great credit on the nation 
and on the various individuals, clubs and com- 
mittees who have worked so hard to give 
proper representation to the arts and crafts of 
womankind. Seventeen of the most noted 
members of the American Commission and 
others who have been prominent in the move- 
ment are shown in connection with Waldon 
Faweett’s article in the June Delineator. 


A romance by. the late author of “Looking 
Backward” has just been discovered. Twenty 
years ago, at the request of a friend who ran 
a village paper in the Berkshires, Mr. Bellamy 
wrote a serial called “The Duke of Stock- 
bridge,” an historical romance, based upon 
Shay’s Rebellion. This mutiny of the 
poor debtor farmers of Massachusetts, oppress- 
ed by the money-lending class, gave a hu- 
manitarian theme which thoroughly inspired 
the author. Immediately afterwards, while 
in this spirit, without waiting to put 
this story into book covers, he began 
“Looking Backward.” So it was_ that 
“The Duke of Stockbridge” lay practically for- 
gotten, although Mr. Bellamy more than once 
began to prepare it for final publication. When 
brought to light it was found to be worthy of 
the author’s great reputation. A New York 
house is about to publish it—[From the Cri- 
terion. 


The conductors of The Century regard the 
article by Nikola Tesla in the June number as 
one of the most notable contributions ever 
made to that magazine. The title “The Prob- 
lem of Increasing Human Energy” and the 
sub-title “With Special Reference to Harness- 
ing the Sun’s Energy” hardly indicate the 
range of its practical relations. Mr. Tesla, who 
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has for years been working at the larger bear- 
ings of the electrical problem, announces half 
a dozen discoveries which he has_ recently 
made, and presents, in photographic illustra- 
tion for the first time, his telautomaton and 
stiiking views of experiments with electrical 
forces of the greatest voltage and frequency 
ever produced. One of these shows the pro- 
duction of nitrogen from the air on a large 
scale, another the lighting of electric lamps at 
a distance without wires, another the disturb- 
ance of the earth’s charge of electricity (by 
which great problems are to be worked out), 
and there are other far-reaching statements of 
results accomplished. 


Thoughts and Things. 


THE OLDEST PUBLISHERS IN NEW YORK. 


Methodist Book Concern...... founded 1789 
William Wood & Co. (Medical 
Harper & Brothers........... 1817 
Baker, Voorhies & Co......... " 1820 
D. Appleton & Co............ * 1825 
Davia G. 1826 
1830 
John Wiley & Sons........... . 1832 
1836 
Dodd, Mead & Co........ ie Tae 1839 
Charles Scribner’s Sons....... 4 1846 


THROUGH THE LAND OF THE FAMINE. 


I have returned from an extensive tour 
throughout the famine-stricken regions of Raj- 
putana, and it is utterly impossible to depict 
the awful condition of the people. Rajputana 
is a sandy, unproductive, dry country at its 
best. But now, after being without rain for 
three years, nothing grows naturally but the 
cactus plant on the barren hillsides and a few 


trees along the government roads. Bone heaps 


are frightfully common and very suggestive. 
One missionary saw forty human bodies of the 
famished in a morning walk, with dogs and 
jackals feeding upon them. Parents sell their 
children for a small sum that they may buy 
grain. The people are out of work,.their cat- 
tle dead or dying, and their fields white with 
sand, but not “unto the harvest.” Many of 
the wells upon which the villages depend for 
irrigation and for water for drinking and 
cooking have gone dry. I saw three little 
naked children voraciously devouring the 
leaves of a radish which they had stolen from 
a small field near a village. I fell in with sev- 
eral hundred poor people—men, women and 
children—carrying all that was left of their 
earthly possessions, traveling hundreds of 


miles from their homes in search of work and 
food.—[J. E. Scott, D.D. 
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Success. 
BY REV. E. B. RANDLE, D.D. 


There are many young men in the worid 
who want to succeed in life, but are fearful of 
making a mistake. ‘They are worthy of suc- 
cess and want to accomplish something that 
will be helpful to the generation to which they 
belong. They are looking for some one who 
can give them some suggestion or advice that 
will assist them in preparing for the untried 
future. While I trust I shall be able to say 
something that will do them good I shall not 
lay down any rules for accumulating a fortune, 
because I think that one does not necessarily 
have to be rich to be considered successful. 
Any one is successful who makes an honest 
living, or even builds up a fortune, if ‘he does 
not pay too much for it. There is such a thing 
as paying too much for a fortune. Many a 
rich man has accumulated his wealth at a 
great loss to himself and family. The man 
who ‘has sacrificed character for riches has 
paid too much for them. The man who loses 
his soul while trying to gain the world is an 
unwise man. It is all right to be rich in this 
world’s goods if, at the same time, one has 
treasures laid up in heaven. But a man pays 
an exorbitant price for riches who gives for 
them either moral, or intellectual, or physical 
health. No one should want to be successful 
by the employment of unfair means. 

There its a false and true standard of suc- 
cess. ‘ihe mere getting of money is not nec- 
essarily success. Every man should desire to 
make a living for himself and family, but the 
man who has no other purpose in life than to 
provide for the material wants of himself and 
family lives on a very low plain and misses the 
purpose for which the was created. He 1s sat- 
isfied when he has an abundance to eat and a 
comfortable house in which to live, and so is 
the ox or any other animal. So far as the 
physical side of life is concerned that man 1s 
successful who has an income sufficient to sup- 
port a comfortable home. If a man has to 
possess a fortune in order to be successful, 
then it is impossible for all to be successful, for 
only a few can be rich. Only a few can ac- 
quire riches, anda still less number can take 
care of and retain an inherited fortune. More 
ability is required to keep an inherited for- 
tune than is necessary to make one, starting 
in life with nothing. The man who has not 
the ability to acquire riches has not the abil- 
ity to take care of an inherited fortune. Only 
a few have the native ability to reach distinc- 
tion for either riches or learning. If all had 
equal ability, all would be equally great. That 
man must be regarded as a successful man 
who makes enough to support a comfortable 
home, and, at the same time, lives to glorify 
God and to be a blessing to the world. If one 
would be successful he must get into the right 
place in life. 
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No one man has the ability to succeed in 
any position. Nature fits men for different 
positions in life, and if a man gets in that 
place tor which he is adapted he is quite like- 
iy to succeed. Every man who has sufficient 
intelligence to be accountable to God is good 
for something, and can do well, or at least 
make a respectable living, if he finds a voca- 
tion adapted to his talents and powers, and 
honestly pursues his course, with patient earn- 
estness. But if a man gets into a place for 
which he is not adapted by nature, he is doom- 
ed to be a failure, and he himself is not the 
only sufferer, for his family and the commun- 
ity in which he lives must share with him the 
misfortune of his wasted life. Ifa man could 
only select the place for which he is adapted, 
he would be almost sure of success and would 
be happy himself and his family and the en- 
tire community would share his joy. 

A reasonable degree of education is neces- 
sary to success in any position. Education 
enriches the mind and makes the man more 
competent for the position he has. It places 
at his command the forces of nature. The 
winds and the waves become his servants. 
Steam and lightning obey his will and enable 
him to reach the goal of his ambition. In this 
age of public schools and colleges there is very 
little excuse for the man who is ignorant. 

A lazy man will never succeed anywhere. 
There can be no success in this day without 
weil-directed industry. Men must be willing 
to work with their best endowments if thev 
wouid win enduring success, for work is the 
law of all earthly existence. Everything must 
work or die. If it were possible for all to live 
for one generation without work that would 
be the greatest calamity that could befall the 
race, for industry is absolutely necessary to 
mental health and moral vigor. Idleness never 
faiis to produce demoralization. It is said 
that ninety-five in a hundred of animals, if 
left to their instincts, fill their natural meas- 
ure of success. And I believe that man can do 
as well as that if he gets into the place for 
which he 1s fitted by nature and is industrious. 
The lazy man is usually as mean as he 1s shift- 
less. He thinks the world owes him a living 
whether he works for it or not. If he begins 
life with bright. prospects, he loses them one 
by one until they are all gone. There can be 
no success anywhere in this life without indus- 
try. A lazy man cannot be a Christian, and 
he never makes a good church-member, for 
he neglects his religious duty, and cannot be 
induced to engage in the activities of the 
church. The competition in the life of to-day 
demands application and diligence and there 
can be no advancement without them, for it 
is industry that turns worthlessness into 


wealth, builds cities, drains our fields, opens 


our landscapes to the sun, and gives us eyery 
blessing we enjoy. Labor is the condition of 
all improvement. 
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Literature of the May. 
The Ledger Monthly for June comes to us 
breathing the odors of the orchard, with a pic- 
ture of two wholesome children under the ap- 
ple trees, playing at the old game, ‘‘He Loves 
Me, He Me Not.” The colored pic- 
tures on the cover of the Ledger Monthly are 
good enough to frame. A feature of the June 
number is “Groups of Soldiers of the Great 
Military Nations of Europe,” handsome pho- 
tographic illustrations of soldiers of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria, in their national uniforms. 


The Paris Exposition still claims first atten- 
tion in the magazines, and the Delineator 
gives, in the June number, a lightly drawn but 
graceful and entertaining pen-picture of the 
opening-day ceremonies, followed by a short 
description of the Fair as it presents itself to 
the eye from various coigns of vantage. Eliot 
Gregory includes in his paper an interesting 


resume of French Fairs. The large and impor- 


tant part which American women have taken 
in the Fair reflects great credit on the nation 


and on the various individuals, clubs and com-. 
- mittees who have worked so hard to give 


proper representation to the arts and crafts of 
womankind: Seventeen of the most noted 
members of the American Commission and 
others who have been prominent in the move- 


ment are shown in connection with Waldon 


Fawecett’s article in the June Delineator. 


A romance by. the late author of “Looking 
Backward” has just been discovered. Twenty 
years ago, at the request of a friend who ran 
a village paper in the Berkshires, Mr. Bellamy 
wrote a serial called “The Duke of Stock- 
bridge,” an historical romance, based upon 
Shay’s Rebellion. This mutiny of the 
poor debtor farmers of Massachusetts, oppress- 
ed by the money-lending class, gave a hu- 
manitarian theme ’which thoroughly inspired 
the author. Immediately afterwards, while 
in this spirit, without waiting to put 
this story into book covers, the began 
“Looking Backward.” So it was that 
“The Duke of Stockbridge” lay practically for- 
gotten, although Mr. Bellamy more than once 
began to prepare it for final. publication. When 
brought to light it was found to be worthy of 
the author’s great reputation. A New York 
house is about to publish it— [From the Cri- 
terion. | 


~The conductors of The Century regard the 
article by Nikola Tesla in the June number as 
one of the most notable contributions ever 
made to that magazine. The title “The Prob- 


lem of Increasing Human Energy” and the. 


sub-title “With Special Reference to Harness- 


ing the Sun’s Energy” hardly indicate the 
range of its practical relations. Mr. Tesla, who — 
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has for years been working at the larger bear- 
ings of the electrical problem, announces halt 
a dozen discoveries which he has recently - 
made, and presents, in photographic illustra- 
tion for the first time, his telautomaton ¢ 
stiiking views of experiments with electrical | 
forces of the greatest voltage and frequency ~ 
ever produced. One of these shows the pro-— 
duction of nitrogen from the air on a large 
scale, another the lighting of electric lamps at 
a distance without wires, another the disturb- 
ance of the earth’s charge of electricity (by 
which great problems are to be worked out), 
and there are other far-reaching statements of 
results accomplished. 


Thoughts and Things. 
THE OLDEST PUBLISHERS IN NEW YORK. 


Methodist Book Concern...... founded 1789 
William Wood & Co. (Medical 
Harper & Brothers........... 1817 
Baker, Voorhies & Co......... ” 1820 
D. Appleton & Co............ 1825 
David G. Francis........ 1826 
John Wiley & Sons........... ea: 
A. S. Barnes & ©o......... 
Dodd, Mead & Co........ Wewatte 1839 
Charles Scribner’s.Sons....... 1846 


THROUGH THE LAND OF THE FAMINE. 


I have returned from an extensive tour . 
throughout the famine-stricken regions of Raj- 
putana, and it is utterly impossible to depict 
the awful condition of the.people. Rajputana 
is a sandy, unproductive, dry country at its 
best. But now, after being without rain for 
three years, nothing grows naturally but the 
cactus plant on the barren hillsides and a few 
trees along the government roads. Bone heaps 
are frightfully common and very suggestive. 
One missionary saw forty human bodies of the 
famished in a morning walk, with dogs and 
jackals feeding upon them. Parents sell their 
children for a small sum that they may buy 
grain. The people are out of work,.their cat- 
tle dead or dying, and their fields white with 
sand, but not’ “unto the harvest.” Many of. 


the wells upon which the villages depend for 


irrigation and for water for drinking and 
cooking have gone dry. I saw three little 
naked children voraciously devouring the 
leaves of a radish which they had stolen from 
a small field near a village. I fell in with sev- 
eral hundred poor people—men, women and > 
children—carrying all that was left. of their 


earthly possessions, traveling hundreds of. 


food.—[J. E..Scott, D.D. 


miles from their homes in search of work and 
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BY REV. E. B, RANDLE, D.D. 


There are many young men in the world 
who want to succeed in life, but are fearful of 
making a mistake. ‘They are worthy of suc- 
cess and want to accomplish something that 
will be helpful to the generation to which they 
belong. They are looking for some one who 
can give them some suggestion or advice that 
will assist them in preparing for the untried 
future. While I trust I shall be able to say 
something that will do them good I shall not 
lay down any rules for accumulating a fortune, 
because I think that one does not necessarily 
have to be rich to be considered successful. 
Any one is successful who makes an honest 
living, or even builds up a fortune, if he does 
not pay too much for it. There is such a thing 
as paying too much for a fortune. Many a 
rich man has accumulated his wealth at a 
great loss to himself and family. The man 
who hhas sacrificed character for riches has 
paid too much for them. The man who loses 
his soul while trving to gain the world is’ an 
unwise man. It is all right to be rich in this 
world’s goods if, at the same time, one has 
treasures laid up in heaven. But a man pays 
an exorbitant price for riches who gives for 
them either moral, or intellectual, or physical 
health. No one should want to be successful 
by the employment of unfair means. 

There ts a false and true standard of suc- 
cess. ‘Tihe mere getting of money is not nec- 
essarily success. Every man should desire to 
make a living for himself and family, but the 
man who has no other purpose in life than to 
provide for the material wants of himself and 
family lives on a very low plain and misses the 
purpose for which the was created. He is sat- 
isfied when he has an abundance to eat and a 
comfortable ‘house in which to live, and so is 
the ox or any other animal. So far as the 
physical side of life is concerned that man is 
successful who has an income sufficient to sup- 
port a comfortable home. If a man has to 
possess a fortune in order to be successful, 
then it is imposstbte for all to-be successful, for 
only a few can be rich. Only a few can ac- 
quire. riches, and. a still less number can take 
care of and: retain an inherited fortune. More 
ability is required to. keep an inherited for- 
tune than is necessary to make one, starting 
in life with nothing. The man who has not 
the ability to acquire stiches the abil- 
ity to take care of an inherited fortune. Only 
a few have the native ability to reach distinc- 
tion for either riches or learning. If all had 
equal ability, all would be equally great. That 
man must be regarded as a successful man 
who makes enough.to support a comfortable 
home, and, at the same time, lives to glorify 
God and to be a blessing to the world. If one 
would be successful he must get into the.right 
place in life. 


whether he works for it or not. 
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No one man“has* the -ability t6 succeed in 


_ any position. Nature fits men for different 


positions in life, and if a man gets in that 


place for which he is adapted he is quite like- 


iy to succeed. Every man who has sufficient 
intelligence to be accountable to God is good 
for something, and can do well, or at least 
make a respectable living, if he finds a voca- 
tion adapted to his talents and powers, and 
honestly pursues his course, with patient earn- 
estness. But if a man gets into a place for 


which he is not adapted by nature, he is doom- 


ed to be a failure, and he himself is not the 
only sufferer, for his family and the commun- 
ity in which he lives must share with him the 
misfortune of his wasted life. If aman could 
only select the place for which he. is adapted, 
he would be almost sure of success and would 
be happy himself and his family and the en- 


tire community would share his joy. 


A reasonable degree of education is neces- 
sary to success in any position. Education 
enriches the mind and makes the man more 
competent for the position he has. It places 
at his command the forces of nature. The 
winds and the waves become his servants. 
Steam and lightning obey his will and enable 
him to reach the goal of his ambition. In this 
age of public schools and colleges there is very 
little excuse for the man who is ignorant. 

A lazy man will never succeed anywhere. 
There can be no success in this day without 
weil-directed industry. Men must be willing 
to work with their best endowments if thev 
would win enduring success, for work is the 
law of all earthly existence. Everything must 
work or die. If it were possible for all to live 
for one generation without work that would 
be the greatest calamity that could befall the 
race, for industry is absolutely necessary to 
mental health and moral vigor. Idleness never 
fails to produce demoralization. It is said 
that ninety-five in a hundred of. animals, ‘if 
left to their instincts, fill their natural meas- 
ure of success. And I believe that man can do 
as well as that if he gets into the place, for 
which he is fitted by nature and is industrious. 
The lazy man is usually as mean as he is shift- 
less. He thinks the world owes him a living 
If he begins — 
life with: bright. prospects;he loses them one 
by one until they are all gone. There can be . 


-no success anywhere in this life without indus- 


try. -A lazy man cannot be a Christian, and 


he never makes a good church-member, for 


he neglects his religious duty, and cannot be 
induced to engage in the activities of the 
church. The competition in the life of to-day 
demands application and diligence and there 
can be no advancement without them, for it 
is industry that turns worthlessness into 


wealth, builds cities, drains our fields, opens 
our landscapes to the sun, and gives us eyery 
blessing we enjoy. Labor is the condition of 


all improvement. 
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Ministerial Reputation. 


Ss An ordinary layman has but little concep- 
i ‘tion of the delicacy of ministerial character— 
| and by this we do not mean fragility, anv 

amore than we would mean ‘it of a Corinthian 

column in marble—we refer to its susceptibil- 

ity to stain, and the effect which the slightest 

stain has upon its value. The minister is the 
most helpiess and defenceless soul in the 
| world against the malice of a slanderer. He is 
- preciuded from any and all the defenses which 
civil and ecclesiastical law and the common 
customs and rights of man assure to the lay- 
man. We did not come to a full appreciation 
‘of this till within a short time past. The il- 
lustration which made it impressive was this. 
A minister, rather young, complained that he 
had an enemy who had cut him off from a 
number of promising calls by writing to the 
churches which wished to call him and de- 
nouncing him to them as a “dangerous man.” 
“Why do you not arrest him and carry him 
before the civil courts for libel?” 


marked “confidential” and professed to be dis- 
interested. Discussing this subject with a 
wise and able minister, he explained that it 
would not do for a minister to take legal meas- 
‘ures of defense against such calumnies. “It 
would preclude him from receiving a call from 
any church,” he said. “The churches are sus- 
picious of a minister who is engaged in such 
a conflict. They would be afraid that he 
might be a quarrelsome man, and get them 
into trouble. We ministers can not afford to 
defend ourselves as you laymen do.” 
We confess that while the truth of this view 
was apparent, yet it was a surprise. It reveals 
a defenseless situation that ought not to be 
allowed to continue; and we do not believe 
that a church before whom the whole facts of 
such a case were exposed would fail to ap- 
prove a minister in defending his ministerial 
life. At any rate, it would be a life not sac- 
rificed in vain if it resulted.in exposure of the 
character of a man who was thus engaged in 
‘secretiy and stealthily knifing the reputations 
-of his “brethren.” It is the same thing that 
we indignantly exposed and denounced two 
years ago,.in the case of Brother Hulbert, the 


standpoint, was his extreme conservatism. 
a The lesson for laymen to learn is that of 


As he can not defend himself, let us who are 
4 | -. him. Any minister who has consecrated him- 
-who is living as blameless a life as is allowed 


to poor human nature, and is praying and 
‘laboring to bring souls to Christ, to help us 
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son was because the. letters were alWays * 


only objection to whom, from a doctrinal. 


personal loyalty to a good and true minister. 
free, brave and devoted, not fear to defend. 


_ self to the service of the Prince of Peace; and 


‘bring up our children to lives of, piety, honor 
-and usefulness, and .is giving this influence 
_ and! his example to whatever is for the moral 
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and spiritual elevation of the community— 
such a man, though he possess not the highest 
talent or attractiveness, is worthy of our whole- 
souled loyalty, and as true Christians we ought | 
to render it.—[The Interior. 4g 


Negro Disfranchisement. 


Virginia is taking measures to disfranchise 
the negroes. The census of 1890 shows that 
the colored population of that State is to the 
white population as six and one-half to ten, 
but a few days ago the State was carried by a 
majority of 12,000 in favor of a revision of 
the constitution so that negroes may be dis- 
franchised. The party leaders have promised 
that no persons now living who were voters 
prior to 1861 or the descendents of those who 
held the franchise at that time shall lose their 
right to vote. In conducting this election the 
matter was so arranged that if one wished to 


vote in favor of revision he had simply to fold 


his ballot and return it to the judges, but if 
he wished to vote against it he must go into 
the booth and mark his ballot. Naturally, 
many would hesitate, under these circum- 
stances, to vote their honest convictions, and 
the result was that in districts in which the 
negro vote predominated the vote was heaviest 
in favor of revision. | 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has made 
practically an adverse report on several joint 
resolutions proposing Constitutional amend- 
ments by reporting them back to the Senate 
with the recommendation that their consider- 
ation be indefinitely postponed. Among them 
were the following: That no money of the 
United States should be appropriated for the 
aid of any institution or undertaking which is 
wholiy or in part under sectarian control; 
giving Congress exclusive authority to regu- 
late marriage and divorce throughout the 
United States; and authorizing Congress to 
impose a tax on incomes.. 


Naval Constructor Hobson, the hero of the 
Merrimac, now at Manila, has been found unfit 
for duty on account of his physical condition.. 
He will be given a leave absence, 
structor Hobson has been at Manila for some 


_ time, engaged in superintending the raising of 


the sunken Spanish warships. The disability 


is not believed to be at all serious, but simply 


the result of a close application to his. duties in 
a tropical climate. 


_ The Rev. Dr. George T. Purvis was install- 
ed as pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian | 
church, New York, last Wednesday. evening. 
This is the church of which the late Dr. John 
Hall was pastor. During the last few months 
the congregation has raised over $40,000 for - 
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Church Mews. 
[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or. pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd.|] 


Ministerial Union. 


Morday, June 11th, was set apart for 
reports from Commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and as Rev. R. W. Rey- 
nolds, representing the Presbytery of 
San. Francisco, was the only one present 
the time was given to him. He said 
that he enjoyed the trip, very much, 
indeed it had marked an epoch in his life. 
It was not a young men’s Assembly as 
some have supposed—there were many 
grey heads and many others past middle 
age, enough to impress one with their 
preponderance over the others. The 
first thing of interest was the Moder- 
ator’s sermon, and next to that, the 
election of Dr. Dickey as the new Mod- 
erator. The Revision question occupied 
a considerable amount of time,and there 
was much debate over the committee’s 
report, but Dr. Herrick Johnson seemed 
to dothe strongest and best work. On 
the final vote to accept the ayes swept 
the Assembly like a cyclone—there were 
not many noes. The McGiffert case did 
not consume much time. Dr. Birch was 
there and ready for a fight but yielded; 
only he very much wanted the Assembly 
to say that he was right. The Peoria 


Overture was the advance step of the| 


Assembly, and its passage will character- 


ize it more than any other action. At) 
first it was backed by only one man 
the committee, Dr. Cornelius, but it). 
Important changes |. 


carried the day. 
were made in the matter of aid for stu- 


dents from the Board of Education, and | 
in the standard required for licensure. |. 


Dr. Noble’s election to the office of Per- 
manent Clerk was evident and assured 
after the first ballot, and it was a choice 
very pleasing toall his California friends. 
One reason for his election was that he 


was a graduate of Washington ‘and Jef. |. 


ferson College and it is becoming ‘more 
evident each year that there is no use of 
running for Moderator whois not. The 
popular meetings were interesting, but 
usually the programs were too long. Al- 
together he greatly enjoyed. the privi- 
lege of being there. tnt 


Next Monday Rey. iJohn B, Worrell, |. 


D.D., will read a paper on “‘Creeds.”’. 
California. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 7rinity.—Rev. John 

B. Worrall, D.D., pastor of the Presby-. 

terian church at Pullman, IlIlinois, has’ 

been engaged to occupy the pulpit of 

Trinity church during the month of. 

June. . His ministrations, so far, have 

been very acceptable, and his preach- 

ing has evidently made a good impres- 
sion, as might well. have been expected, 
for while a native of Ohio, ke was edu-' 
cated at Centre College, Danville, : 
tucky, and received his theological edu: 

cation at Allegheny, Pa., his soundness, 

as well as-his other qualifications. as-a 


Ken- 


‘tion of a new one. 


No other aid so great to the housewife, 
no other agent so useful and certain in 
making delicious, pure and wholesome 
foods, has ever been devised. 


PURE 


There are imitation baking powders, sold cheap, by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


many grocers. They are made from alum, a poison- 
ous drug, which renders the food injurious to health. 


| 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


preacher, thus being guaranteed.  Be- 


sides, he is a son of Rev. John.M. Wor- 


rall, D.D., of our Seminary at Danville, 
who has been fifty years in the ministry, 
‘and whose loyalty both to the Bible and 
the Confession of Faith were so unmis- 
takably indicated by his short speech in 
the late General Assembly, during the 
discussion of the matter pointing to a 
revision of the Confession, or the adop- 
[It would he an ex- 


cellent thing if we could keep the son of 


such a father permanently with us. 
OAKLAND. Union-street. — Sunday, 
June 3d, was a very happv day with our 
friends in this church. For many years 
a debt. has hung .over them, and now 
they are freed from this, and have all 
bills fully paid and money in the treas- 
ury. Ten of the original members of 
the church are still identified with it, 
among them being. Elder Hector Morri- 
son, one of the first elders, and Trustee 
Daniel Robertson, a member of the first 
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Board of Trustees. The church feels 
grateful to God for the many biessings 
he is giving. Every department of the 
work shows marked progress. The Sun- 
day-school, Men’s League, Pastor’s and 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Senior and: 
Junior C. E. and. Boys’ and Girls’ Club, 
as well as the Mission Sunday-school and. 
Anti-Saloon League, arein a flourishing 
condition. Above all else the efforts for 
soul winning have been blessed, and the 
hearts of the people seem set on this 
blessed privilege. The Father sent a 
precious season of refreshing in union 
meetings held for six weeks at the open- 
ing of the year, and thirty-four united 


the church at the March commun- 
on 


COLUMBIA. —Rev. E. E. Annand, pas- 
tor, at the communion service last month 
received four members. A union C. E. 
Society has recently been organized with 
a membership of thirty-four. The 
meetings of the Society are held each 
Sunday evening,and are largely attended. 
Two delegates from the society attended 
the E, Convention, and on 
expressed themselves as being spiritu- 
ally uplifted. Weare hopeful that there 
may be a deep growth in in 
Columbia. 

Calls. 


Rev. Walter A. Hitchcock “ory Charl- 
ton, N. ¥., to Bethany church, Utica, 
Nu 

Rev. F. H. Shedd from Sioux City, 
Ia., to Westminster church, St. Paul, 
Minn.; accepts. 

Rev. H. lL. Cornell to Osceola, Ia.; ac- 
cepts. 

Rev. J. T. Henderson from Parkville, 
Mo., to Janesville, Wis. 

Rev. Charles E. Bronson, D. D.. from 
First church, Saginaw, Mich., to West 
Hope church, Philadelphia. 


Installations. 


Rev. G. F. Purves, D.D., Fifth Ave. 
church, New York, May 22d. 

Rev. Edward. H. Pence, 
church, Detgoit, Ma loth. 

Rev. Thomas V.° Milligan, D at 
Irondale, O., April 26th. 

Rev. W. H. Wilson at Michigan City, 
Ind., May 17th. 

Rev. Lester Legget, Third church, 
albany, N. Y., May 4th. 

Rev. J. N. Hutchinson at Falls, 
South Dakota, May 14th. te 


‘Deaths. 


Rev. Solon Cobb at Pittsburg, P Pa. May’ | 


25, aged 62. 

Rev. W. S. Alexander, D.D,, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May I5, aged 64. 

Rev. C. H. DeLong at San Jose, Cal. 
May 17, 


An Industrial Class oy ‘the Presbyterian 
Hebrew. Mission. 


1222 % HOWARD ST.,, S. F., 
A short article published lately in the 


Examiner informed the Presbyterians.of 


San Francisco that-an- industrial class 


for jewish children. was opened at the 
Presbyterian: Hebrew Mission, and that | . 
the rabbis of. getting |: 


Jf 


alarmed atit. The opposition succeeded 
in taking away some of our children, 
but we have still over twenty and this 
means work. The children are taught 
to sew and knit, as well as tosing hymns 
‘and.to learn Bible stories. This class is 
held every Tuesday and Friday between 
3and 5P. M. One rabbi, referring to 
this class, said that he cannot trust Pres- 
byterian ladies to teach Jewish children. 
The trouble is that up to this time we have 
had no Presbyterian ladies to help us, 
and the work is getting a little too much 
for Mrs. Bercovitz alone. We wish to 
call special attention to this fact, and 
ask our dear sisters in Christ to come and 
see us, The Lord has here opened a 
good work for them. We need their 
personal help; we need materials to give 
the children to work with, and we need 
their prayers. “Come, then, over and 
help us.”’ M. Bercovitz. 


Married. 


FISHER-DONNOR. — On June 6th, by 
Rev, H. P. Dunning, Rev. Philip A. 
Fisher, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Walnut Creek, Cal., and 
Miss Emma. Florence Donnor of the 


same place. 


After a Day’s Hard Work 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


It isa grateful tonic, relieving fatigue and de- 
pression so Common in mid-summer. | 


THE HEIGHT OF PATRIOTISM. 


Jesus made sacrifice a test of 
faithful discipleship. Those who 
would “follow him” must also be 
willing to “leave all’ that they ‘hold 
dear. What such self-denial may 
mean is well shown by this anec- 
dote of a French soldier who loved 
his country above all: 

-In the Franco-Prussian War a 
French gunner was commanded by 


| his colonel to fire on a small house 


which was believed to be-a, nest of 
| Prussians. . 

“Try it with shell, my man,’ 
the officer. 

With pale face Pierre obeyed. 


’ said 


-|He sighted his piece deliberately | 


ane accurately, then fired it. 

- “Well hit, my man, well hit,” 
aid the officer, as he looked 
| through. ‘his glass. ‘That cottage 


could not have been very solid. 


It’ s completely smashed.” 


Turning round, he noticed a tear} 


stealing down the gunner’s cheek. | 
“Why, ..what’s the matter he ex- 
claimed, roughly, 
“Pardon me, colonel; was the | 
answer, “it was my own little hows 1 
omeverything. I had in the world... 


"Secrets are seldom kept... 


AROUND THE WORLD 


ber, 1900, and visiting places _ of 

special interest in HAWAII, JA- 

PAN, CHINA, SINGAPORE, PE- 
NANG, ‘CEYLON, INDIA, EGYPT, 
THE HOLY LAND, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, NEW YORK, and across 
the continent by any route to California. 
An opportunity will be given to visit 
Manila, Constantinople, Athens, etc. 


The entire TOUR OF SEVEN MONTHS 


will be first-class in every respect. 


Party limited to twelve. For full par- 
ticulars, address at once, 


REV. MOSES D. A. STEEN, D.D., 
Woodbridge, Cal. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Stes from San Francisco i in. Octo- 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


A Quiet Home For Families 


HOTEL RAMONA. 


{30 Ellis street - - San Francisce 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 

First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbin 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Ligh 
and Bells, Cars to all a of the City pass the 
door. 50 eents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


‘Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference,. THE OCCIDENT. 


Used with marked success in Europe for * 
half century, in cases of Bronchit 


Whooping Cou Caferets Asthma, an 
Colds; also for ntestinal Neuraigia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
‘Pulmonar ay cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the nt. Public speakers and sing- 
ers fin them almost indispensable. 


E. FOUGERA.& CO., NEW YORK 


H. JACOB &CO. 


Sone Directors & Embalmers 


318 MASON ST. 
Between Geary and O'Farrell 


Telephone 5213s Sam Francisco. 
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Bousehold. 


Wholesome Desserts for Child. 
dren. 
‘BY MISS KATE L. RORER. 


A little New England girl, refer- 
ring to her neighbors, said in awe- 
stricken tones: “They’re awfully 
rich people. They have pie three 
times a day.” Possibly there are 
few households in which this state 
of opulence prevails, but neverthe- 
less, there are many in which pas- 
try constitutes the majority of the 
desserts. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that there are pies and pies, 
varying from a pale, leathery vari- 
ety to the flaky, golden, “melt-in- 
your-mouth” kind. The latter is, 
of course, more digestible than the 
former, but, as a rule, pastry 
should be tised sparingly, especial- 


ly when there are children in the. 


family. 
Now there are  numberless 
wholesome desserts which the chil- 
dren may eat with impunity, and 
which ‘are as appetizing as they are 
wholesome. Fruit naturally heads 
the list of these, and has the addi- 
tional merit of being economical. 
In summer great variety can be ob- 
tained, while in winter, oranges and 
bananas can be supplemented by 
dates and figs. For a pretty des- 
sert, fill a glass dish with alternate 
layers of sliced, sweetened oranges 
and grated’ cocoanut. If the mem- 
bers of your family are fond of ap- 
ples, you are fortunate, for the 
name of “apple” desserts is legion. 
Brown Betty is sure 'to be a fav- 
orite with the children, and is made 
as follows: Place in the bottom of 
a baking dish a layer of stale bread 
crumbs, and next a layer of apples, 
sliced, sprinkled with brown sugar, 
and cinnamon and dotted with but- 
ter.. Alternate the layers in this 
manner, létting the last layer be of 
crumbs. Mix half a cupful of mo- 
lasses with an equal quantity of 
water, and pour over the pudding. 
Bake in a moderate oven three- 
quarters of an hour, and serve hot 
or cold, with hard sauce. | 
Bird’s Nest pudding is another 
way in which apples may be util- 
ized. Pare and core the apples, 
and place. in a baking dish. Pour 


| over them a-custard made accord- 
. ing to the ordinary rule, and bake 


till the custard’ ‘is--“set:” ~Apple 


tapioca and apple dumplings are 
| both easily made, and baked ap- 


ples are by: no means to be despis- 
ed, especially if served with whip- 
ped cream. Most children enjoy 
custards, especially if - baked in 
‘“‘Ramakins,” or served as_ boiled 
custard, thoroughly chilled in glass- 
es. this latter is much improved 
by the addition of a few oranges 
cut up in it. 

A delicious bread pudding, which 
bears not the slightest resemblance 
to the boarding house variety of 
that name, is made as _ follows: 
Over half a pint of stale bread 
crumbs pour a quart of boilin 
milk, and to this add the yolks of 
three eggs beaten up with a table- 
spoonful of sugar. Flavor with va- 


|nilla, or, better still, with orange, 


and bake in a moderate oven about 
half an hour. When done, spread 
with jellyj:and over’ this a meringue 
made of the whites of the eggs. Re- 
turn to the oven to brown the mer- 
ingue, and serve hot or cold. 
Coffee jelly is easily made, and is 
a general favorite, being especially 
good for Sunday’s dessert, as it 
can be made the day before. It 


|should be thoroughly chilled, of 
course, and served with whipped 


cream. 


Tutti Frutti jelly is more trou- 


blesome, but, like the forbidden 
fruit, is both pleasant to look upon 
and goodly to eat. It simply con- 


sists in a lemon jelly containing; 


fritit, anid’ is ‘thus prepared: Hav- 
ing made the lemon jelly, wet a 


{mold with cold water, and pour in| 
portion. 


Now add a sliced ba- 
nana, a few strawberries, or some 
other fruit, anid set on the ice to 
harden. When it is so stiff that 
the fruit is firmly “caught” add 
more jelly and more fruit, and 
when this has hardened add a third 
layer as before. Almost any fruit 


may be used—sliced peaches,,ston+ | 


ed cherries, apricots, or red rasp- 
berries—and the result is a very 
pretty dish. Tapioca admits of 
great variation, since it cannot on- 
ly be made into a pudding, with 
eggs and milk, but can also be ac- 
ceptably combined with almost any 
fruit or berries. Apple tapioca has 
already been alluded to, and cherry, 
orange, peach, raspberry and straw- 
berry tapioca each has the merit of 
being appetizing and easily pre- 
pared. 


Snow pudding is another good 
“Sunday” dessert,” and is made as 
follows: Take two tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch, wet with a little cold 
water, and dissolve in one and a 
half cupfuls of boiling water, add- 
ing the juice of a lemon, and a 
cupful of sugar, letting it boil till 
clear. When cold, stir into it the 
well-beaten whites of two eggs; for 
the sauce, make a soft custard of 
the yolks of the eggs, a pint ot 
milk, two tablespoonsful of sugar, 
and flavor with vanilla. Serve very 
cold. 


Popovers are sure to be favor- 


g lites with the children, and so is 


batter pudding. But pre-eminent 
above all deserts dear to childish 
hearts, ice cream stands alone. Of 


|course it cannot be classed with 
|} the economical desserts, but when 


made at-home does tiot involve so 
very tauch outlay. If there are 
children in the fanuly, by all means 
own a freezer, for tt will amply re- 
pay you.’ The preparation of ice 
cream is ‘simple, especially ‘Phila- 
delphia” ice cream, and if you can 
press ofie of the younger members 
of the famtly into the service to 
freezé@-it, it resolves itself into an 
easily imade-. dessert. 

It may seem like-taking unnec- 
cessary trouble to give so much 
care to an insignificant matter as 
the children’s dessert, but ‘jf they 


do not now appreciate their moth- 


er’s loving thought for them they 
will when they are older. Perhaps 
some day your boys may contrib- 
ute to’ the peace of their own 
homes by saying with masculine 
tactlessness : | 

“This pudding is very good, my 
dear, but some how it doesn’t taste 
like the kind mother used to 
make.”—[New York Observer. 


Seed. by the, wayside.—A dying, 

despairing man, addressing one un- 
der whose ministry he ‘had sat for 
twenty years, said, “I have never 
heard a single sermon!” The min- 
ister, who had known him for years 
as a constant hearer; looked aston- 
ished. “I attend church,” he ex- 
plained, “but my habit was, so soon 
as you began the sermon, to begin 
a review of last week’s trade and to 
anticipate and. arrange the busi- 
ness of the next.”—[London Sun- 
day-school Chronicle. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP haS been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums. 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


We ordinarily first bring our own 
needs to God in prayer. The Mas- 
ter reverses the order. First, thy 
name, thy kingdom, thy will; then 
give us, forgive us, lead us, deliver 
us.—[ Murray. 


POSITION 


‘‘My position is a ~ 
trying one’’ was the 7 
joking remark 
of the cloak 
model of a ,' 
fashionable 
firm. But 
there is less. 
jest than 
earnest in 
the state- 
ment. It zs 
trying to be 
on the feet 
all day, to 
be reaching and + 
stooping hour 
after hour from Ff 
morn until , 
night. And that if 
is a very meager j 
outline of a busi- : 
ness woman’s day. With many such 
women the ordinary strain of labor is 
intensified and aggravated by a diseased 
condition of the delicate organs, and 
they become victims of that terrible 
backache, or blinding headache, which 
is so common among business women. 

If you are bearing this burden, bear 
it no longer. For the backache, head- 
ache, nervousness and weakness which 
spring from a diseased condition of the 


womanly organs there is a sure cure. 


in Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prestription. 
Half a million women have been per- 
fectly and permanently cured by this 
wonderful medicine. | 

‘“My niece was troubled with female 
weakness for about four years before I 
asked for your advice,’’ writes Mr. J. W. 
McGregor, of 62d St. and Princeton Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. ‘‘ You advised her to take 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription which 
she did faithfully for nine months, and now 
we must acknowledge to you ‘that she is 
a well. woman.’ We. cannot thank ‘you 
enough for the cure.” 

Sick women can consult Dr. Pierce by 
letter free. Address, Buffalo, 


‘‘STEER STRAIGHT FOR ME.’’ 
A fisherman, who habitually 


small cove on the Scottish coast 
to the fishing grounds, several 
miles out in the ocean. There was 
no lighthouse.to guide him, not 
even a beacon-light, and the chan- 
nel was intricate. When the fish- 
erman had taken a drop too much 
and night had fallen, it was danger- 
ous work entering that cove. 

His little son used to watch for 
his father’s coming, and soon as he 


point, and cry out, “Steer straight 
for me, father, and you'll get safe 
home!” 

The boy died; and one evening 
the father was sitting at his lonely 
fireside. His conscience troubled 
him, for he had been thinking over 
the sins of his life. As the -night 
settled down he thought he heard 
the voice of his boy ring out 
through the darkness, ‘Steer 
straight for me, father, and you'll 
be safe home!” 

Springing to ‘his feet he called 
out, “You're right this time, my 
son !” 

From that moment he was a 
changed man; he gave his heart to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and served 
him until he was taken to heaven 
to join ‘his little son whom he had 


loved so much.—[Our Boys and 
Girls. 


A PRAYER-ME&ETING IN HELL. 


An aged minister, writes Mr. 
Moody, fancied’ he had committed 
the unpardonable sin. At last, after 
much conflict, he submitted to what 
he mistakenly considered was the 
will of God for him to be lost. 
Then something within him whis- 
pered: 

“Suppose there is a hell for you, 
what would you, with your disposi- 
tion and habits, do there?” — 

The quick answer was: “I would 
set up a prayer-meeting,”’ and with 
the words came the light of God 
to show him the absurdity of it all. 
The fact that one fears that he has 
committed ‘this sin, is the surest 
proof that he has not. 


= 


- Faith evermore overlooks the 
difficulties of the way, anid bends 


drank to excess, used to sail from a} 


saw him would run down to the) 


her eyes only to the end.—[Bishop | 


Your eyes need attention—need it badly; but. 
you won’t give it to them; you put it off from 
day to day. Do you know the risk you run? 
Every day’s deiay means added danger to your 
health. 


Leading 
Opticians 
16 Kearny St, 


G. P. Prechte 


GOLDEN GATE 
Undertaking Co. 


2425-2429 Mission St. 
Telephone, Mission 102 


G. W. Keeler H. E. Snook 


C. H. ASHLEY, 


H. S. McCURDY, 
Assistants 


For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCB, 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Don't fail to Sewing Machine. 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


- Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON 
Gen’! Mgr., N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 
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News of the Week. 


4th. 


There is great confusion in Pre- 


toria, and a general exodus from 
the town. 


Mrs. John Sherman, wife of the 


ex-Secretary of State, passes away |. 


at the age of 72. 


Every power-house and car-shed 
of the Transit Company ~<in St. 
Louis is under guard of a posse 
comitatus. 


Returns from to-day’s election in 
Oregon indicate that the Republi- 
cans have carried the State by from 
5,000 to 8,000 plurality. 


Major-General Otis declares that 
civil government is being rapidly 
established in the Philippines, with 
‘the assistance of educated natives 
in all the islands. 


Secretary of War Root, in reply 
to a Senate resolution asking the 
information, states that 10,000 na- 
tives have met death on the battle- 
field since the insurrection broke 
out. 


The orange orchardists of this 
State are alarmed over the ap- 
proach of a parasite, known as the 
Mexican orange maggot. The pest 
made its appearance near the Pana- 
ma Isthmus, and has been ‘rapidly 
working its way north through 
Central America, attacking and de- 
stroying orchards and fruit until 
now it is within a few hundred 
miles of the boundary between this 
country and Mexico. 


June Sth. 


Los Angeles is infested with a 


footpad plague. 


All negotiations to secure peace 
in St. Louis thus far have failed. 


The season’s clean-up on the 
Klondike is reported very large. 


The Police Commissioners have 
decided to refuse renewal of li- 


censes to saloons having side ¢ en- 


trances. 


Japanese are troublesome in Ha- 
wail. 
protect themselves against inimical 
societies. 


Lord Roberts reports the occu- 
pation of the Transvaal capital by 
his army, though the capture en- 
tailed a heavy loss. The Thirteenth 
Battalion of the Imperial Yeoman- 
ry was taken by the Boer forces. 


Planters are organizing. to |, 


Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


933 MARKET | STREET, 


Rotary Motion 


and 


BALL BEARINGS 


Purchasers say: 


‘“It turns drudgery into a pastime. 


‘The Magic Silent Sewer.’’ 


Three Timesthe Value of Any Other- 


GENERAL OFFICE FOR PACIFIC COAST: 


San Francisco. 


HOUSE 


Ofhce and Hlevator on Ground Floor. 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, 8. F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in ev 


room. All Market street cars run within 


F. L. TURPIN, ‘Proprietor. 


one block of the house Ellis street cars. 
_ pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


June 6th. 


A clash between Russia and Ja- 
pan seems imminent. 


The United States gunboat He- 
lena is ordered from Manila to 
Tientsin, China. 


The Congressional . appropria- 
tions exceed by $50,000,000 those 
of the fiscal year before the war. 


California refuses to grant State 
aid to San Francisco until the ex- 
istence of the plague is established. 


The town of Susanville is swept 
by a disastrous fire, believed to 
have been of incendiary origin. 
Forty buildings are destroyed. 


La Tosca, the great Indian .co- 
bra at the Philadelphia Zoo, has 
been under close scientific observa- 
tion for twenty-two months past, 
during all of which time the reptile 
has not tasted a morsel of food. 


The occupation of Pretoria pass- 
ed off most satisfactorily and the 
British flag is now hoisted on top 


BELLS 


Stee! Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells . 
Vatalogue TheC.8S. BELL Co.. Hi 


rgest Foundry on Earth making 


CHURCH BELLS 


& PEALS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free 


 McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Ma 


MURRAY M. HARRIS 


Organ Builder 


657, 659 San Fernando St. | 
4ANGELES, Cal. 


Factory larger and employs more men 
than all other organ factories combined. 
west of St. Lois. Catalogue free. 

Tel MATIN 363 


PIPE ORGAN 


MANUFACTURER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonial 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 


320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


BLYMYER 


CHURCH SCHOOL ~ FIRE=ALARM 
PACIFIC MERCANTILE CO, 


PACIFIC COAST 


308 MARKET ST. SAN FRANC/SCO, 
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of the Government offices. The | statistical bureau to collect. mate-| Most of.the mission compounds are | 
troops met with a much more en-| rial regarding the disastrous effects | closed and the missionaries are be- 


| thusiastic reception than anticipat- | of alcoholism upon the nation. ing collected under the protection 
a ed. Indemnity claims to a very large | of the legation guards. Reinforce- 
we amount have been filed by the Eu-/ ments for all the guards are com- 

Congress adjourns to-day. ropean Ministers at Peking with|ing. There 1s an unconfirmed ru- 


It is claimed that oil has been|the Tsung Li Yamen. The Bel-| mor that Peking is rie fire. 
found on the ocean beach, south of} gian Minister claims 25,000,000! By a collision, which occurred at 
the Park. francs. Warwick, R. I., on the suburban 


Latest advices from the Cape! The Sempervirens Club, com-| line of the Union Railroad, 
Nome diggings report new discov-| posed of.men and women interest-| this noon, two cars striking 
eries of rich quartz. ed in the preservation of the forest end on, four persons were 

Three policemen anda phetog- land's of this State, met at the Pal- killed and more than twenty-five 
rapher are shot as the result of the | ace Hotel for the discussion of the injured, of whom three are proba- 
St. Louis street-car riots. . feasibility of the purchase of the bly fatally hurt. Lieutenant-Gov- 

The fruit-growers of Alameda | ig basin region of the Santa Cruz | ernor Kimball is among those who 


county are going to dry their apri- mountains. | are not expécted to live. 

cots rather than sell them to the} he prospects of an early break-| Now that Congress has author- 
canneries at the low offerings. up of the ice in Behring Straits are | ized the appropriation of $100,000 
not good and the chances are that|for ocean and lake surveys, the 
from fifteen to twenty thousand | navy will chart some of the waters © 


7. old hunters are now aboard|of the Pacific Ocean. It is pro- 
apparently it has not grown worse stips in Dutch Harbor and Una-| posed to establish a path between 


during the last twenty-four hours. laska awaiting an opportunity to Honolulu and the Philippines to be 

Pr reach Nome. followed by American warships, so 

ernment are a acnacoGgorp,| The } that if any become disabled_others 

where it is stated a stand will be following may pick .them 
y made with probably twenty to between Manchester and Liver-| Phere is now no general path. 


twenty-five thousand men. pool. It is to follow an approxi-| .. 
County Assessor Henry P. Dal- mately straight line the | CHISEL, AWAY, 


ton was indicted by the Grand Jury |two cities without any intermediate ——— 


for! stations. Trains are to run every| -A gentleman who was walking 
the pr ten minutes and make the distance, | nearan unoccupied building one day 
sonal property rolls of his office. | twenty-severi miles, in twenty min-| saw a stone-cutter chiseling pa- 


The situation in China continues 
full of interesting possibilities, but 


— 


7 G saeco utes. tiently at a block of, stone in front 
a General Buller has resumed the). agra of him. The gentleman went up to 
4 offensive at Laings Nek. America is increasing its strength | him. | 

4 Admiral Dewey is enthusiasti-|in China. : “Still chiseling?” he remarked, 
4 cally entertained at Detroit. There has been a series of very | pleasantly. 

4 There is no abatement of outrag-| Sharp earthquakes in Venezuela. “Yes, still chiseling,” replied the 
f es committed by the “Boxers.” Mrs. Gladstone, wife of the Great | workman, going on with his work. 
e The World’s Temperance Con- Premier, is unconscious and grad- “In what part of “ building 
a gress will open in London next | ually sinking. does this stone belong?” asked the 
q Monday under the presidency of| The destruction of a Russian| 8¢ntleman, 

t the Archbishop of Canterbury. chapel at Tung-Tingan causes the I don’t know,” replied the 


stone-cutter; “I haven’t seen the 


Dr. Studt, Prussian Minister of | Czar to land a big force on Chi- plans.” 


nese soil. 
Education, has just instructed the |” 7 |” Then he went on chiseling, chis- 
Governor Stephens of Missouri 


is considering the advisability of eling, chiseling. Now, that 1s what 


$100 REWARD $100 calling out the State militia to pre-| Should do. We have not séen 


The read serve order during the prevalence the great plans of the Master Ar- 
e readers of this paper will be pleased to 3 ° ° 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease | of the street railway strike at St. chitect, but we each of us has his 


that science has been able to cure in all its stages, work to do, and we should chisel 


and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrah Cure is the Louis. 
only po:itive cure known to the medical frater- away until it 1S done.—[S. M. 


— 


nity. disease, re- June 10th. | Haines 
uires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Gureis taken internally, acting directly upon the The day J ust ended has been one 


blood and mucous surfaces of thesystem, thereby | Of the most eventful and bloody| Two things done by halves never 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and | .; th t strik h | 
giving the patient strength by building up the | S!mce the great strike on the St.| make a whole one. 


constitution and assisting nature in doing its i ' : 

work. The proprietors have so much faith in its Louis Transit lines began, more 
cutative powers, hat they offer One Hundred | than a month ago. Three men are 
Doilars for any case thatit fails tocure. Send for 


list of testimonials. : killed and five others wounded. 


I NEED AT ONCE 


re git he pe nae &CO., Toledo, O The intimidation. of Christians. The services of one Christian person in each 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. | continues within Peking Itself, we | Ss. NV IGHILL, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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